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War Work Vocational Training Conference 
Chicago, December 15, 16, 17, 1943 


HICAGO’S executive committee for 
C the A.V.A. Convention to be held 
in Chicago, December 15, 16, 17, 
has already held a “kick-off” session 
with local committee chairmen and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary L. H. Dennis of Amer- 
ican Vocational Association headquar- 
ters. As chairman of the meeting, Dr. 
William H. Johnson, Superintendent of 
Schools, outlined certain preparatory 
steps to be taken in arranging for the 
conference. “Gearing Vocational and 
Practical Arts Training to War and 
Postwar Needs” was announced as the 
conference theme. This year’s conven- 
tion is to be known as a War Work Vo- 
CATIONAL TRAINING CONFERENCE. 
Convention headquarters will be at the 
Palmer House and the Morrison Hotel. 
State directors of vocational education 
will meet in Chicago, December 13 and 
14. It is anticipated that approximately 
2,500 members of the A.V.A. will be 
in attendance at this annual meeting. 
Members of the local executive com- 
mittee for the conference are Dr. 
William H. Johnson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chairman; Philip L. McNamee, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, As- 
sociate Chairman; Dr. Louis V. New- 
kirk, Director of Industrial Arts, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; Urban G. Willis, 
Principal of Pullman Free School of 
Manual Training, Treasurer; and the 
following members: J. E. Hill, Illinois 
State Director of Vocational Education; 
Henry H. Hagen, District Superintend- 
ent; Dr. Sophie Theilgaard, Principal of 
Lucy Flower Technical High School; 
Charles E. Lang, Principal of Lane 
Technical High School. 

The wartime conference program will 
consist of section programs on December 
15, morning and afternoon, also on 
Thursday afternoon and Friday morning. 
The one outstanding dinner meeting will 
be held on Wednesday evening in the 
popular Casino Room of the Morrison 
Hotel. On Thursday evening the House 
of Delegates will convene and the Ship 
will have its big cruise. Meetings will 
be held in both hotels, and registration 
booths will be set up at both places. The 
exhibit hall of the Palmer House will 
contain the commercial and educational 
exhibits. 





About This Issue 
War, it is said, has turned back the clock in England to the 17th cen- 


Beo- tury when every man’s world was his own valley. We in the United States 
lege, still have more freedom, but restrictions on travel reduce the exchange of 
personal news that is the warm life blood of all our associations and 
n of organization. Recognizing this state of intellectual undernourishment, your 
_ executive committee and secretary decided to convert the fall issue of the 

, A.V.A. JOURNAL into a vocational news vitamin. Like all modern vitamin 
en pills, it combines the A,B,C and Ds of vocational education. To assemble 
the news letters were written to “key” leaders of each major group in the 
shite, A.V.A. fold. Abundance of copy from some sources exceeded space avail- 
Mich- able, and therefore condensations were necessary. But if you have been 
feeling confined and restricted in your particular “valley” by the exigencies 
note of war, perhaps these pages will take you far and wide and renew in your 
sic mind and heart that sense of the pulsing, ever-changing and expanding 
social contribution which is the special responsibility of vocational 
education. 
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WASHBURNE TRADE SCHOOL IN THE WAR 


NE of the most noticeable wartime changes at Washburne Trade School 
QO is the absence of apprentice students, whose ranks have been riddled by 
enlistments and selective service as well as by urgent demands for skilled 
and partially skilled manpower. Courses added recently are aero-mechanics, 
teletype, and the International and Morse codes. Heavy demand for national de- 
fense workers has made it necessary to operate Washburne round-the-clock. There 
is a midnight shift (for six hours) in the following: machine shop, aircraft, wood- 
working, and welding. Special midnight classes (for three hours) have been pro- 
vided for training employees of several industries in advanced machine shop, blue- 
print reading, precision inspection, and tool and die design. 

Washburne regularly caters to four distinct groups of students: (1) inden- 
tured apprentices in the building and machine shop trades. (2) Full-time stu- 
dent on a high school level, who are preparing for vocational employment after 
finishing a four-year training program. (3) Continuation students who attend 
one day a week until they reach 17. (4) Commercial students who attend part- 
time. Work for full-time students has been expanded to include aviation engines 
and structure for boys; girls have entered special power machine sewing classes. 

Washburne Evening School has admitted women to all of the classes dealing 
with the machine tool trades as well as drafting and industrial mathematics. Per- 
sistent demands have been made and answered for special classes in plastics 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
CHICAGO 


HICAGO has a number of schools whose definite purpose is to train regular 
C students, part-time students, apprentices, and adults for the many vocational 

pursuits demanded by modern industry. Instruction in these schools is geared 
to the many requirements of the various trades, and is given by instructors 
thoroughly conversant with the latest technical developments and mechanical 
practices. Men from industry are added to the faculty if certified teachers are 
not available for special subjects, and the course of study is constantly revised 
in keeping with latest trends. 

Recognition of the importance of vocational education in the world of pro- 
duction was manifested by Dr. William H. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, 
when he took office in 1935. Steady growth of the industrial arts and vocational 
education in the Chicago schools since that time culminated in the appointment 
by the Board of Education shortly over a year ago of an assistant superintendent 
in direct charge of vocational education. Philip L. McNamee, who has a rich 
background of trade and industrial work in its relation to education, occupies 
this position. 

The expanded program fitted in admirably with manpower needs for the 
operation of national defense and war training courses. Chicago schools were 
equipped to turn out trained workers in a minimum of time. For example, up 
to January 1, 1943, 68,000 men and women had been trained to take their places 
at the victory wheels of production. This number looms as a high record in com- 
parison with the 61,000 workers trained in the combined vocational schools of the 
nation during the entire period of World War I. 

Most recent of the schools set aside for vocational instruction is the Dun- 
bar Vocational School, situated on the near South Side of Chicago. This school 
was opened just a year ago with a group of 360 students in quest of a four-year 
trade training course. Another group of 470 students entered the following 
semester. 

Five one-story shop buildings have been erected around this school to ac- 
commodate the increasing enrollment. A machine shop has been provided to en- 
able students to secure the best training for this branch of industry. An aero- 
nautics department endeavors to disseminate up-to-the-minute techniques for 
aviation mechanics. A complete foundry is available for making castings. The 
school’s carpentry shop has been modernized to handle patternmaking and the 
usual wood-working courses. Automotive courses are established in another build- 
ing, with advanced work in scientific auto-mechanics. Other courses for boys in- 
clude printing, sheet metal work, tailoring, welding, shoe cobbling, electricity, and 
radio. 

Vocational courses for girls are provided, with beauty culture, dressmaking, 
office practice, millinery, commercial cooking, commercial art and tailoring lead- 
ing the list. 

To prepare Chicago’s young people adequately for vocational employment, 
provision has been made for training them in a variety of practical ways to suit 
the individual’s capacity and desire. For instance, general and technical high 


-schools have approximately 900 shops or laboratories, elementary schools have 150 


home mechanics laboratories, vocational centers have about 40 shops, trade schools 
have about 50 shops in highly concentrated subjects, special schools have about 75 
shops, and the Teachers College has 6 shops. 


«Si 








Some New Mileposts in... 


CITY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


vocational education in Philadel- 

phia and president of the National 
Council of City Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education, collected the following 
reports each of which marks an im- 
portant progressive step in vocational 
education. He invites “all city admin- 
istrators in vocational education and in- 
dustrial arts to send similar articles” to 
him for future issues of the A.V.A. 
JOURNAL. 


(U vocation F. BAUDER, director of 


New Jersey Booms Technical Training 


For the past decade New Jersey Vocational 
Schools have been expanding their technical 
education programs in an effort to supply 
workers to two fields in industry: Assistants to 
engineers in research, control, and develop- 
mental laboratories; Supervisory aides for 
large industries, who need young men trained 
in an understanding of tools, materials, organ- 
ization, and manufacturing processes. 

Courses have been developed in building 
construction, industrial chemistry, power en- 
gineering, electrical testing, heating and ven- 
tilating, radio and electrical communication, 
metal trades and drafting, and in a variety of 
other fields. Graduates who have completed 
these courses have been placed in jobs in 
technical or supervisory fields and their prog- 
ress and ability carefully checked. Results of 
these placement and progress studies have 
proved not only that these are definite fields 
for which our vocational schools should and 
can train, but also that in many instances the 
vocational school graduates, properly trained, 
can fill these jobs to better advantage than 
the engineering school graduate. Great care 
must be taken, however, to supply everyone 
so that he will be able to grow and develop 
while on the job. Otherwise his initial tech- 
nical or supervisory job will become a blind 
alley out of which he can never progress. 

New Jersey is conducting her own survey 
now, as a part of the national study (see page 
6) to determine fields in which technical edu- 
cation can be offered, the elements these courses 
should include, and the placement opportu- 
nities. While a great many of New Jersey’s 
schools have been expanding into this tech- 
nical field of education, the greatest develop- 
ment has been in the Camden County Voca- 
tional School, the Essex County Vocational 
Schools, and the Bayonne Vocational and Tech- 


CHARLES F. BAUDER 


nical High School — 


Epwarp BerMANn, Bayonne, 
New Jersey. 


Detroit’s New Aviation High School 


At the beginning of the current school year, 
the Detroit public schools opened a new in- 
stitution devoted exclusively to aeronautical 
training. Known as the Aero Mechanics Voca- 
tional High School, the institution is designed 
to meet occupational needs of both the armed 
forces and the locally expanding aircraft indus- 
try and to build up a reserve of skilled crafts- 
men trained in the principles and mechanics of 
aviation. 

Two types of aeronautical vocational train- 
ing will be provided by the school. One is a 
full four-year course designed to qualify young 
men for Federal aircraft and engine (A. & E.) 
mechanics certificates, the top craftsmanship 
level in this field of employment. According 
to reports, there is an acute shortage of men 
so qualified. This course will offer a broad 
curriculum giving, in addition to the manipula- 
tive training, preparation in related technical 
and scientific knowledge. It is expected that 
this institution will eventually serve as a pre- 
paratory school for students who are inter- 
ested in the professional level of the aviation 
industry. 

The other program will provide courses of 
shorter duration designed to prepare youths 
for skilled employment in aircraft manufactur- 
ing or as.specialists in aircraft engine mainte- 
nance, such as welders, machinists, riveters, 
jig and fixture specialists, draftsmen, or ex- 
perts in carburetion, ignition, or combustion. 

In addition to the shop instruction, students 
will spend part of their time on regular aca- 
demic subjects which will be geared into the 
aeronautical training. The curriculum leads 
to a high school diploma and a vocational 
certificate. The courses are operated on a co- 
operative basis whereby boys alternate their 
classroom studies with periods of employyment 
in local aircraft plants and shops. Students 
are enrolled in pairs so that one may carry 
on with the shop work, while the other at- 
tends classes, each alternating with the other 
every two weeks. 

The school has been approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority as a licensed aircraft re- 
pair depot, thereby affording the students an 
opportunity to work on certificated airplanes, 
engines, and instruments. Location of the 
school directly on the Detroit City Airport 
facilitates instruction. Planes can be wheeled 
direct from the airport into the school shop. 
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George E. Tabraham, the director, is an 
experienced flyer and former head of the high 
school aeronautical vocational education in 
Detroit. All eight teachers are licensed aircraft 
mechanics with state teacher certificates. 

Boys may enroll who have reached the min- 
imum age of 14 years and 3 months and who 
have demonstrated an interest in aircraft work 
and have completed the eighth grade. 

With an approximate capacity of 300 boys, 
the enrollment for the present has been limited 
to 250 students. The response to public an- 
nouncement of the opening of the school was 
so prompt that within two days the quota had 
been filled and enrollment closed. 


Los Angeles Employers Turn to Schools 


The Small Plants Corporation, which repre- 
sents about 3,000 Los Angeles contractors, each 
employing less than 400 workers, has requested 
the local administrators of war production 
training to meet with them and discuss the 
possibilities of giving training. This group has 
especially indicated its desire to work with the 
local schools rather than with other agencies. 
Many of the concerns have been in business 
for years and have had satisfactory contacts 
with the Smith-Hughes program. They now 
recognize the local school administrator as the 
person to whom they may turn for assistance. 

The Navy is developing a new naval base 
and graving dock at the Harbor and expects 
to employ 10,000 civilian workers. Officers have 
invited local administrators to meet with them 
to discuss a training program which will tie 
in with the local public school vocational 
set-up. 

General Motors Corporation at its South 
Gate plant is building medium tanks. This 
contract necessitates a large staff of highly 
trained welders, machinists, electricians, etc. 
Training of these workers has been entrusted 
to the Los Angeles City Schools. Officials 
of the General Motors Corporation have in- 
sisted upon working directly with the officials 
of the Los Angeles system, instead of dealing 
through larger governmental organizations. 

The Bank of America, probably the second 
largest bank in the world, has been confronted 
with a tremendous problem of employee turn- 
over and replacement. Training of new cash- 
iers, bookkeepers, etc., has been worked out 
in cooperation with local school officials in 
several California cities. Local schools are fur- 
nishing leadership training, conference leading 
technique, and specific training for various 
types of occupations represented in this bank. 

Three of the five major shipbuilding corpora- 
tions in the Southern California area have had 
large programs of war training for their pres- 
ent and prospective employees. They were 
pleased to find their problems quickly grasped 
by the local education administrators in the 
area, who, under War Production Training 
auspices, were able to organize immediate 
training facilities to meet the respective situa- 
tions—Howarp A. CAMPION. 


St. Louis Serves Armed Forces 


During the past 12 months about 12,000 men 
and women have received instruction under 
the auspices of the War Workers Training 
Program conducted at the Hadley Technical 
High School in St. Louis: They have been 
for the most part, enlisted Army men, enlisted 
Navy men, and civilian war plant workers. 

About 1,000 Army Signal Corps radio me- 
chanics and a somewhat smaller number of 
code operators have been trained within the 
year, while at the same time 2,000 Navy men 
completed the course for Electrician’s Mate. 
These Navy men attended the Hadley School 
in groups of about 400, but at present arrange- 
ments are being made to accommodate an ex- 
pected group of 1,000 sailors. 

With few exceptions the civilian trainees 
have been employees of war plants, who were 
being paid while receiving training. Peak en- 
rollment of 2,700 ten months ago dropped 
gradually to a fairly consistent 1,500. Women 
trainees now comprise 90 per cent of all war 
plant trainees. 

The in-plant training program has grown 
as more companies have found it possible to 
have instructors come to the plants to give new 
workers instructions, using production machines 


‘for the purpose—WarreN K. BecemMan. 


Philadelphia Launches 


Veteran Training 


The latest phase now rapidly growing in this 
city is in-plant instruction under the supervi- 
sion of the vocational schools. Industry has 
found these classes a great help in the as- 
similation of trainees and untrained new 
workers. Approximately 3,500 trainees are 
served in 35 different war plants. A total of 
175,000 trainees have passed through the war 
training classes since July 1, 1940. 

Vocational rehabilitation of disabled veter- 
ans of the present war was provided for by 
Congress in a bill signed by the President in 
March, 1943. Philadelphia, so far as is known, 
is the first city to begin the Veterans’ Rehabil- 
itation training program. The local Veterans’ 
Administration office met with school admini- 
strators to explore the possibilities of the local 
vocational schools. The result is a working re- 
lationship, now actually in operation, and 
planned to expand in whatever direction the 
need indicates. Included in the school services 
is a complete laboratory for the pre-testing 
of aptitudes and interests. 

The regular day or unit-trade program of 
Philadelphia’s vocational schools is not static. 
Some 40 different vocational courses are offered 
to boys and girls on the high school grade 
level. Pupil losses to industry and to the 
armed services have been large, of course, but 
the vocational schools have long had a “school 
and work” program in operation for the senior 
year. The present emergency calls for the 
extension of these opportunities to all students 
over 16 years of age regardless of their grade. — 
J. Norwoop Baker. 








Vocational Education’s New Challenge . . . 


TECHNICIAN TRAINING 


NTICIPATING further demands 
A on vocational education from in- 
dustry and the public, John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, has appointed a “Consult- 
ing Committee on Vocational Technical 
Training.” The new committee of 26 is 
headed by Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and is charged with responsibility 
for gathering information on training of 
technicians, such as: Laboratory as- 
sistants, operators of highly technical 
equipment, maintenance and repairmen 
of technical equipment, technical sales- 
men, production supervisors, and other 
industrial personnel who require less 
lengthy and somewhat different train- 
ing than that required for professional 
engineers. This training, which is de- 
signed to prepare persons for definite 
technical occupations rather than for the 
more general professional engineering 
degrees, will be referred to as Vocational 
Technical Training. 
Although it was decided that the study 
be initiated in the field of industrial 


training, there is already evidence of. 


many recent technological developments 
in business, distributive, and agricultural 
occupations, which would indicate that 
the committee may eventually explore 
these fields. 

Membership of the Consulting Com- 
mittee is such that its activities and rec- 
ommendations will be tempered by the 
weighed judgment of industry, labor, 
business, and the several fields of educa- 
tion to which may fall the responsibility 
for developing and carrying out technical 
training programs. It is the intention 
of the committee to bring up to date such 
splendid studies as that made by the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education in 1931 entitled, “A Study 
of Technical Institutes.” A limited num- 
ber of courses in this field are now offered 
by various agencies including vocational 


JAMES A. WALN, U..S. Office of Education 


schools, technical institutes, extension 
divisions of engineering colleges, and 
some junior colleges. Technical develop- 
ments in such industrial fields as avia- 
tion, electronics, and synthetics appear 
to indicate need for increased and more 
widely varied programs of technical 
training. 


Working Committee Named 


From the 26-man Consulting Com- 
mittee, whose names appear at the end 
of this article, a Working Committee of 
12 has been named. This Working 
Committee will gather data and to pre- 
sent recommendations for consideration 
by the larger Consulting Committee. 
Preliminary meetings indicate that the 
final report may be divided into these 
parts: 

1. A study of the need for vocational 
technical training. 

2. A study of present programs and 
facilities for this type of training. 

3. Recommendations for the further 
development of vocational technical 
training programs and facilities. 

At the time that “A Study of Technical 
Institutes” was reported by the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion in 1931, it was revealed that there 
was a need for approximately three 
technical assistants with the technical 
institute type of training to one college 
trained engineer. Recent surveys in- 
dicate that the industries of this country 
have a real need for many trained 
technologists to handle those types of 
work not requiring men with professional 
degrees, and that the ratio may now be 
five or even seven to one. 

At a recent meeting of the State 
Directors for Vocational Education John 
A. McCarthy, Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education in New Jersey, 
reported on plans and progress of an in- 
dustrial survey, which his State has been 
conducting in cooperation with the na- 
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tional committee. Other States are also 

reported to be laying the groundwork 

for similar studies. John E. Nelson, 

State Director for Vocational Education 

in Vermont, reports interest in a post- 

apprenticeship technical training pro- 
gram for young men who are advanc- 
ing into production supervisory jobs. 

At the Cincinnati State Directors 
meeting, Dr. Lynn A. Emerson, Work- 
ing Committee chairman, stated that 
several of the industrial states would be 
called upon to make surveys in coopera- 
tion with the committee. A number of 
other approaches to various aspects of 
the problem are being made. Dr. 
Emerson at Cornell University is direct- 
ing a study of the literature in this field. 
The writer, acting as Secretary and 
Field Representative, is working out of 
Washington, D. C., consulting with na- 
tional industrial concerns on technical 
job descriptions and requirements in 
fields such as air transportation, the 
machine tool industry, and new aspects 
of the building industry. Each mem- 
ber of the Working Committee is investi- 
gating a special problem in his particular 
field of experience. 

The Consulting Committee members 
whose names are marked with an asterisk 
(*) in the following list have been named 
as a Working Committee: 

Solomon Barkin, Director of Research, Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union of America, 15 Union 
Square, New York City, N. Y. 

M. R. Bass, Director, David Ranken, Jr., 


School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

*M. M. Boring, Engineering General Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Howard Campion, Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Vocational Education, Board of 
Education, Los Angeles, California. 

Lt. Comdr. James R. Coxen, Shore Establish- 
ments Division, U. S. Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C 

*L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American 
Vocational Association, Washington, D. C. 

*L. J. Fletcher, Director of Training, Cater- 
piller Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois. 

Oakley Furney, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, Albany, N. Y. 

*H. P. Hammond, Dean of Engineering, The 
acim State College, State College, 

enn, 

*A. C. Harper, President, Wyomissing Poly- 
technic Institute, Wyomissing, Penna. 

*L. S. Hawkins, Chief, Trade and Industrial 


Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

*M. H. Hedges, Director of Research, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
of America, 1200 15th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Arthur A. Hood, Chairman of Producers’ 
Council Committee on Post-War Marketing, 
and Director of Dealer Relations, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, New York City, N. Y. 

F. J. Kelly, Chief, Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

B. F. Kyker, Chief, Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Karl Lark-Horovitz, Head, Department of 
Physics, Purdue University, La Fayette, In- 


jana. 

* John A. McCarthy, Assistant Commissioner 
in Charge of Vocational Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Clarence E. Rakestraw, Consultant, Employee- 
Employer Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

William F. Rasche, Director, Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

E. F. Riley, President, School of Science, Wah- 
peton, North Dakota. 

* Robert H. Spahr, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Michigan. 

* Jesse W. Stillman, Dupont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware. 

*J. Raymond Walsh, Director of Research, 
C. I. O. Headquarters, 718 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C 

Robert J. Watt, International Representa- 
tive, American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 

*Lynn A. Emerson, Professor of Industrial 

Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chairman of the Working Committee 
is Lynn A. Emerson, Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, Cornell University. 


Here’s the value the Portland Oregon- 
van puts on vocational education in 
Kaiser’s hometown: 

“The 100,000th trainee of Portland’s 
war production training schools will be 
named tonight at Benson auditorium. . 
Perhaps the efficiency of Portland public 
schools in this vital instruction is re- 
flected by the fact that only last week 
we received more than two-fifths of 
all the ship contracts awarded by the 
Maritime Commission. It is not illogical 
to assume that the unsurpassed records 
of our shipyards have been enabled by 
the effectiveness and supply of our war 
production training schools.” 
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Who Will Do the Job? 


OCATIONAL schools have done an 

excellent job during the past three 
years in the wonderful training program 
they have carried on throughout this 
country. Almost 
nine million peo- 
ple have been 
trained in the 
War Production 
Training Pro- 
gram, Food Pro- 
duction Training 
Program, or the 
regular program 
of vocational 
education since 
1940. This out- 
standing record 
is something of 
which all voca- 
tional people in 
America should be proud; but the fight 
has just started, and our responsibili- 
ties in the future will be even greater. 
We are being called upon to furnish 
more trained, skilled workers; produce, 
process, and preserve more food; train 
more replacements for the distributive 
and business fields; and see that a sound 
guidance program is carried on in order 
that properly trained people can be kept 
where they will do the most good. The 
public vocational schools of this coun- 
try must meet this challenge, and we 
must do whatever it takes to win this 
war. 

We must also be alert and aggressive 
and make plans for the post-war period. 
Necessary funds to do the tremendous 
job of re-training when this struggle is 
over must be provided. 

Plans ‘have quietly been developed 
during the last two years by the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association so that the 
control of education can be kept in the 
states and local communities where it 


should be. 


FRED A. SMITH 


-tion. 


Decentralize 


A Americans contemplate the accom- 
plishments of the vocational war 
production training program and _ the 
methods used, there will come the quick 
realization that 
we here in the 
outstanding de- 
mocracy of the 
world have per- 
mitted and util- 
ized a degree of 
federalization and 
centralization of 
control not in 
keeping with 
peacetime  prac- 
tices in educa- 
However, 
as the record 
clearly indicates, 
the vocational 
education leadership in this country has 
cordially supported the nation’s war- 
time efforts, even with its federalized 
control. This has seemed necesssary be- 
cause we are engaged in a colossal con- 
flict to preserve democratic processes 
for peace times. 

We are now beginning to think of 
conditions, needs and educational prac- 
tices for a happier post-war period. The 
transition from a highly centralized, fed- 
eralized method of regulating activities 
back to the personal freedom consistent 
in a nation founded on the principles 
of democracy, will have its difficult prob- 
lems. We are sharply’ cognizant of the 
danger in some quarters of a contin- 
uance of the federalized control of our 
educational program. 

Instead of building up any new fed- 
eral regimes for control, supervision and 
direction of post-war educational pro- 
grams in this country, we must definite- 
ly plan to return to the democratic de- 
centralized method of direction and 
supervision of education. 


L. H. DENNIS 
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‘Service Center for School and Home’’ 


HOME ECONOMICS 


F AMERICA goes hungry _ this 
] winter it will not be for lack of 

effort on the part of vocational home 
economics teachers to provide ample 
stocks of nutritious food. Canning the 
products of the good earth dominates the 
news gathered by Mrs. Lucile Rust, 
Kansas State College. And, as you read 
how home economics has helped citizens 
all across the land preserve the products 
of their Victory Gardens, note how fre- 
quently the citizens share with the 
schools for school lunches the products 
of their labors. 


News Notes ror Home Economics 
Arkansas: 


Teachers of home economics in Arkansas 
have gone to war on the home front. During 
the past year 150 community canning centers 
have been established through the efforts of 
home economics and agriculture teachers. 
Twenty-five thousand families have been 
served during the canning season in 1,148 or- 
ganized classes with approximately 1,254,764 
cans of food processed. Surplus foods are 
being canned in many of these centers to be 
used in the school lunch program. Patrons of 
the Alma plant donate every fifth jar to the 
school lunch pantry, while at Sheridan families 
having surpluses donate the food which is 
canned by volunteer workers from the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


Kentucky: 


One hundred and sixteen vocational home 
economics teachers in Kentucky have worked 
with vocational agriculture teachers in helping 
families with their food conservation problems. 
Early this spring the construction of school- 
community canning plants was begun. At the 
present time 105 canneries are in operation. 
The canneries are sponsored by the local boards 
of education and are superv ised by the agri- 
culture and home economics teachers. All 
home economics teachers supervising canneries 
attended a two weeks training course at the 
University of Kentucky and Lafayette High 
School Cannery, Lexington, Kentucky. Here 
they learned how to use the equipment in the 
cannery, how to care for equipment, and how 
to teach families to use the canneries. Teach- 
ing food preservation at the canneries is part 
of the Rural War Production Training Pro- 
gram and is being done by the teachers of 


LUCILE RUST 


home economics. The canneries are making a 
fine contribution to the war effort as well as 
to the regular adult programs in homemaking 
and agriculture by providing needed equip- 
ment for canning food, and instruction in 
canning. 


Oregon: 


Early in June a food processing school for 
a selected group of vocational agricultural and 
home economics instructors was conducted by 
the Food Industries Department at Oregon 
State College. Home Economics teachers who 
attended are serving as instructors in school 
community canneries, and conducting food 
preservation classes and centers for home- 
makers. The Annual State Conference for 
Oregon Homemaking Teachers was held at the 
Eugene Vocational School the first week in 
September. It was a workshon type of con- 
ference at which leaders with practical ex- 
perience conducted laboratory activities in 
food preservation, the care and repair of house- 
hold equipment and sewing machines, care of 
the new materials and remodeling of clothes. 


North Dakota: 

During the early spring, plans were made in 
North Dakota by the state vocational agri- 
cultural and home economics education staff 
members to use a number of vocational home- 
making teachers during the summer months as 
teachers and supervisors in school community 
processing centers, as planned in OSY No. 15 
course. Guide lessons covering phases of food 
preservation were written cooperatively by 
agriculture and home economics people. Guid- 
ance and supervision of the program were also 
given cooperatively. The project was a means 
of giving vocational agriculture and home- 
making teachers much common ground on 
which to work together and enabled state staff 
members to use personnel, time, and equip- 
ment more effectively and to give needed 
service to many more people. 


Nebraska: 


A city-wide family food production and 
processing program was organized through 
the Vocational Adult Homemaking Program 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, City Schools with the 
Extension Service of the College of Agricul- 
ture cooperating. Experienced gardeners who 
were to be instructors in gardening were 
found. These individuals attended a series 
of ten lessons on latest developments in 
gardening and in methods of teaching before 
they met their class groups over the city. 
Trainers of these classes were the regular 
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instructors in the extension service and 
donated their services. Gardening classes were 
reimbursed for this teaching. The food pro- 
cessing demonstrations and supervised “can- 
ning bees” were conducted by members of the 
regular Vocational Adult Homemaking staff. 
Pressure cookers were obtained from the Food 
Distribution Administration and were in con- 
stant use. The program was highly successful 
in every respect. The city papers gave excel- 
lent cooperation and had a large part in put- 
ting over the program. 


Louisiana: 


During the past year in Louisiana major 
emphasis was placed on homemaking instruc- 
tion and activities in terms of war time needs 
of youth and adults. The theme for the year, 
“Every home economics department, a serv- 
ice center for the school and home,” guided 
many teachers in devising ways and means of 
reaching more people. The high school pro- 
grams were extended and adjusted so that 70 
per cent of the high school girls and 1 per 
cent of the boys were included. Instruction 
in nutrition was provided for a large number 
of elementary school children. Through adult 
classes in 117 centers homemakers confronted 
with problems of rationing, nutrition, food 
production and conservation, home nursing and 
first aid, and canteen service received specific 
help on home problems and to meet require- 
ments for special war services. 


Colorado: 


The Denver Public Schools in cooperation 
with the State Board for Vocational Education 
have employed a full-time coordinator of 
Homemaking Education. She has _ trained 
volunteers and paid-leaders for Nutrition and 
Clothing Conservation classes, cooperated in 
the Victory Garden program, and has assisted 
in setting up ten food conservation centers 
throughout the city. Demonstration on all 
phases of Food Conservation have been given 
to hundreds of homemakers; pressure cookers 
available in the centers have been used to can 
13,196 pints of food. Homemakers have used 
other recommended methods for canning acid 
foods in their own homes. Homemaking classes 
for adults to meet wartime problems of the 
home will be continued throughout the year. 


Kansas: 


Women in four Kansas communities took 
advantage of canning centers sponsored by 
local schools and the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education and in the Rural War Pro- 
duction Training program. Instructions in use 
of pressure cookers and in preservation of 
foods were given by vocational homemaking 
instructors, and Victory garden produce was 
largely used for canning. Many of the wo- 
men never had canned before. Food for the 
high school lunch room and for one rural 
school was put up at Highland Park, and for 
the school lunch at Chapman. Abilene, Chap- 


man and Solomon rotated on successive days 


to use the same instructor and pressure cooker, 
The total number of cans of food preserved by 
these women was in the thousands. 


Missouri: . 


At Salisbury, Missouri, a one-week training 
course was conducted by the vocational home 
economics teachers who were preparing to 
teach Course 15, “Production and Processing 
Food for Farm Families,” and to work with 
the canning centers in neighboring towns. The 
class preceded Course 15 and was organized 
to stress the educational aspects of food pro- 
cessing as well as techniques in conducting 
the canning centers. 


Ohio: 


In Ohio a state-wide program involvi ing ex- 


perimental curricular procedures in vocational 


home economics is now in its third year. Out- 
standing accomplishments this year are records 
kept by ninth and twelfth grade girls in six- 
teen schools showing time used in constructing 
472 garments. 


D. M. Cresswell Leaves A.V.A. Staff 


For the past two years the A.V.A. Ex- 
ecutive Committee has had the services 
in the Washington A.V.A. office of D. M. 
Cresswell. Working with your Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr. Cresswell served as 
Managing Editor of the A.V.A. publica- 
tions. Mr. Cresswell has rendered valu- 
able service to the A.V.A. and the cause 
of vocational education in his editorial 
work as a member of the A.V.A. staff. 

Mr. Cresswell has returned to Penn- 
sylvania, his home state, where he has 
accepted a position as Chief of Crop 
Reporting and Information of the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Agricul- 
ture with headquarters at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. While the A.V.A. sin- 
cerely regrets losing the services of Mr. 
Cresswell, we rejoice with him in his 
advancement to the excellent position 
which he now holds. He carries with 
him the best wishes of all A.V.A. mem- 
bers who have come to know him and 
like him. 





Dean M. Schweickhard, Assistant 
Superintendent of Minneapolis Schools 
in charge of vocational courses and wat 
industry training, has been appointed to 
a six-year term as State Commissioner 
of Education for Minnesota. 
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News from the States Regarding . . . 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


tion from the various regions and 

sections,” writes Sherman Dick- 
inson, University of Missouri, who solic- 
ited news for this department. The 
trend toward in-service training appears 
in many reports as the war continues to 
dry up sources of new students of agri- 
cultural education. 


TT tion is a pretty fair representa- 


Alabama: 


George T. Sargent has been loaned to the 
State War Savings Program, and is selling war 
bonds to farmers of the state. R. W. Mont- 
gomery has been made District Supervisor for 
Central Alabama, and C. C. Scarborough has 
been made Subject Matter Specialist and As- 
sistant F.F.A. Advisor. 


Connecticut: 


C. B. Gentry reports that, in spite of the 
highly industralized situation in his state, the 
Vocational Agriculture enrollment is expected 
to show no loss this year. One of the out- 
standing teachers of the state, James C. Duf- 
ford, who has taught at Glastonbury for 20 
years, died on August 15. 


Delaware: 


Paul M. Hodgson is supervising Vocational 
Agriculture in the absence of W. Lyle Mowlds, 
who is a Major, Headquarters Infantry Divi- 
sion, Ft. Jackson, 8. C. He states that the 17 
white and 5 colored V.A. teachers attended 413 
Agriculture meetings, held 416 conferences, as- 
sisted 3,316 persons, and traveled 67,967 miles 
supervising projects. 


Georgia: 


John Wheeler reports much activity in train- 
ing special V.A. teachers, food conservation and 
preparation, and special in-service training for 
teachers building community dehydration units. 
A total of 1,400,000 pages was prepared and 
distributed on the war production program. 


Illinois: 


A. W. Nolan may be officially retired, but is 
still very busy. He makes regular Sunday 
radio broadcasts, writes a great deal, serves 
as National President of Alpha Tau Alpha, and 
this summer supervised a Boy Scout garden of 
7 acres. John Weiss is giving the most of his 
time to the farm labor situation. A. J. 
Andrews, of Mount Carmel, President of the 
Illinois V. A. Teachers Association, reports his 
son is a prisoner of the Japanese in Shanghai. 
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SHERMAN DICKINSON 


Towa: 


Barton Morgan has been reelected President, 
Department of Rural Education, N.E.A. A. H. 
Hausrath is on leave of absence engaged in 
educational work for the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, D. C. 


Kansas: 


C. V. Williams is giving some of his time 
to the teaching of geography for the cadet 
training classes. L. F. Hall is spending full 
time on itinerant teacher training and helping 
Lester Pollom with supervision. A. P. David- 
son is retained on a full-time teacher-training 
basis, but giving special attention to the F.F.A. 
H. H. Brown is still on loan to the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Kentucky: 


Ralph Woods says that supervised farming 
labor earnings for 1942-43 were $500,000 more 
than for 1940-41. During the year more than 
3,500 F.P.W.T. courses were carried on in 600 
communities, and 125 school community can- 
neries were established. 


Louisiana: 


S. M. Jackson sends a clipping from a news- 
paper entitled, “The Governor’s View.” Gov- 
ernor Sam H. Jones warmly commends Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Louisiana. 


Massachusetts: 


F. E. Heald and W. F. Welles report a shift 
from resident training to in-service training. 
They expect practically no trainees, and the 
staff will concentrate on farm labor supply 
and other emergency programs. 


Maine: 


Herbert Hill reports a study to check on the 
relationship of size of farm and enrollment in 
Vocational Agriculture. He has found that of 
the boys enrolled in high school and living on 
large farms, 80 per cent take V.A.; of boys on 
medium sized farms, 70 per cent take V.A.: 


and, of boys from small farms, 60 per cent 
take V.A. 


Michigan: 


Resident teacher trainers have “gone over to 
an in-service education basis for the duration.” 
Two will emphasize itinerant teacher training, 
and the third will work on research and in- 
structional materials. George Deyoe has 
developed “An Instructional Guide for Super- 
vised Farming Activities in Soils.” H. M. By- 
ram has just concluded a study of what the 
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teacher-educating institutions in Michigan are 
doing in itinerant training; book to be printed 
this fall. 


Minnesota: 


George Ekstrom expects to spend most of his 
time in itinerant training, adult education, and 
war production programs. A. M. Field will 
handle the resident teaching duties (if any) 
and carry on research in individualized learn- 
ing and the integrated course of study. 


Mississippi: 


According to A. P. Fatheree, emphasis will 
be placed upon adult farmer education during 
the coming year. Up until June of 1943 of 
this past year, 91,263 adults were enrolled. 


Missouri: 


New names appear on the supervisory staff 
office doors at Jefferson City. Roy A. Scantlin 
has succeeded Lloyd King as Director of Voca- 
tional Education, and J. Haskell Foard re- 
places Glenn Woodruff as Supervisor. Joe C. 
Duck has returned to the department, and 
Larry LaRue is retained—both as district 
supervisors. Sherman Dickinson and G. J 
Dippold anticipate few, if any, trainees, and ex- 
pect to devote the bulk of their time to in- 
service and F.P.W.T. during the year, the 
former emphasizing farm labor training and 
the latter food conservation. 


Montana: 


A. W. Johnson sends word that the teacher- 
training department at Bozeman will be dis- 
continued for the duration, except for some 
intensive training carried out by his staff. 
Ralph Palmer is in military service, and D. L. 
McDonald has been loaned to the Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Ohio: 


Ray Fife expects to spend full time on the 
F.P.W.T. program, including organization and 
preparation of labor training materials and 
teaching aids. C. E. Rhoad has been assigned 
some supervisory duties on a part-time basis. 
W. F. Stewart will emphasize the preparation 
of adult education teaching materials for the 
current year. 


Oklahoma: 


Roy Craig has resigned from the State 
Supervisor’s staff and is now farming at Leedy. 
K. O. Sowers and Byrle Killian have been 
made District Supervisors. Bonnie Nicholson 
has returned to the State Department. 


Pennsylvania: 


Henry Brunner can now use the initials Ph.D. 
after his name, having been granted the degree 
at Ohio State in June. His thesis subject was 
“Criteria for Evaluating Programs of Prepara- 
tion for Teachers of Vocational Agriculture.” 


Eighty Vocational Agriculture teachers of the 
state are now serving in the Armed Forces. 


South Carolina: 


W. G. Crandall reports that two of his staff 
members are now Captains in the U. S. Army. 
T. A. White is stationed at Ft. Hood, Texas, 
and W. C. Bowen is with the Tank Corps at 
Ft. Knox, Kentucky. 


South Dakota: 


R. R. Bentley expects to have very few stu- 
dents, if any, and will devote his time to 
itinerant training and preparation of teaching 
aids. 


Tennessee: 


N. E. Fitzgerald has been appointed Dean of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Tennessee. 


Vermont: 


W. Howard Martin sends a news item to the 
effect that George E. Webster, Assistant State 
Supervisor, secured his Masters’ degree at 
Cornell University this summer, and at the 
same time left the ranks of bachelors. 


West Virginia: 


M. C. Gaar anticipates a very restricted en- 
rollment of trainees this fall and will spend 
much time on the F.P.W.T. program. G. 0. 
Mullan is now concentrating on the develop- 
ment of the food conservation course. To 
date 20 per cent of the V.A. departments 


have been forced to close because of teacher 
shortage. 


Wyoming: 


Leslie S. Crawford writes that he is at the 
Santa Ana Army Air Base, California, where 
he is serving as a Lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces. 


Hawaii: 


F. E. Armstrong reports that Harvey Free- 
land, former Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Vocational Education, now in the 
Naval Reserve, has been in charge of the voca- 
tional training program at Pearl Harbor, TH. 

Beers has become Acting Assistant 
Superintendent but retains his position as Ter- 
ritorial Supervisor of Agricultural Education. 


Virginia: 


Enrollment in agricultural education has 
dropped from 175 to 25 during the past 15 
months. Teacher trainers now have more to 
do than ever before, but the emphasis has been 
shifted from pre-service to in-service training. 
E. Y. Noblin has been giving special training 
in the operation of community canning centers. 
About 70 large community canning center 
have been established. 
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Wartime Developments in. . . 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


FTER collecting the news of Indus- 
A trial Arts Education, E. E. Eric- 
son, director, Industrial Division, 
Santa Barbara State College, Calif., has 
undertaken to analyze and evaluate im- 
portant trends and developments in this 
field. His analyses, he writes, “are based 
largely upon a series of reports received 
from a number of leaders in Industrial 
Arts Education scattered widely through- 
out the United States.” 


Special War Projects 


From every part of the country came reports 
that the old line of Industrial Arts projects 
has been replaced to a great extent by new 
opportunities and demands in the all-out war 
effort. 


The Model Aircraft Project 


The Model Aircraft Project, sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education and headed per- 
sonally by Dr. J. C. Wright, undoubtedly 
takes first place as the outstanding industria! 
arts activity. This is true from the standpoint 
of number of schools, teachers, and pupils 
participating as well as coordinated com- 
munity interest and popular appreciation. This 
project, during its operation for one and one- 
half years in American schools has, no doubt, 
been photographed, written about, and com- 
mented upon more than any other similar 
program in industrial arts. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, reports 3,000 models completed, Los 
Angeles 5,000. When this program officially 
closes in December of this year thousands of 
boys will continue making models from the 50 
different plans which have been furnished. 


Other Special Projects 


The Model Aircraft is only one of the many 
war projects carried on. Among others may 
be mentioned play and recreational projects for 
the Junior Red Cross, in which industrial arts 
classes of Chicago alone have contributed 40,- 
000 items; victory garden activities dealing 
with the repair and sharpening of garden tools; 
and special emphasis upon conservation of 
household appliances, clothing, and home 
equipment. 


Aviation Emphasis 


The emphasis upon aviation as a war in- 
dustry and aviation in combat is definitely 
reflected in industrial arts programs according 


E. E. ERICSON 


to various reports. In addition to Model 
Aircraft building these programs include glider 
construction and pre-induction training spon- 
sored by the High School Victory Corps. 

The glider construction program is reported 
to have made particular headway in New York 
and Minnesota. The contribution of industrial 
arts in the Pre-induction Training Program is 
widely reported and particularly stressed in San 
Diego and Sacramento, California. The Victory 
Corps under the national leadership of Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker has stressed hand skills 
useful in the armed forces and in war in- 
dustries. 


Girls in Industrial Arts 


Dr. M. M. Proffitt, Industrial Arts consultant 
in the U.S. Office of Education, long champion 
of industrial arts for girls, should experience 
satisfaction these days, in view of the tremen- 
dous increase in the number of girl students in 
industrial arts. Wisconsin reports an attend- 
ance of 15,000 girls in industrial arts classes in 
1942-43, while the Chicago schools report an 
increase of from 15 in attendance in 1939 to 
25,000 in 1943. While this influx of girls in 
the industrial arts program is undoubtedly 
prompted by a desire to prepare for industrial 
work in the war effort, it is indicated that 
girls will undoubtedly find industrial arts in- 
teresting and valuable as a part of their edu- 
cation. Various offerings in this field may well 
become parts of the regular school program for 
girls as well as of boys. 


A New Emphasis 


In many cases industrial arts work has taken 
on a technical or specialized emphasis akin to 
vocational education. This is, of course, a re- 
sult of the war effort and the desire to intro- 
duce students to basic skills and give some 
training in the perfection of those skills. This 
does not mean that industrial arts is attempt- 
ing to take place of vocational education since 
the limitation of time and general working 
conditions prohibit the attempt to give com- 
prehensive education in skilled trades. Such 
emphasis on developing basic skills should 
probably be considered temporary in the in- 
dustrial arts field, and will probably be again 
replaced by a broader, informational, explora- 
tory type of program after the war emergency 
is over. 


The Problem of Teaching Personnel 


From everywhere comes expression of con- 
cern regarding the exodus of industrial arts 
teachers into industry or into the armed forces, 
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with a corresponding expression of a feeling 
that industrial arts education will suffer ac- 
cordingly. Just what is to be done to repair 
the damage is not so unanimously agreed upon. 
In Chicago an attempt has been made to train 
women teachers in specialized skills and 
techniques for teaching industrial arts. This 
program has enjoyed considerable success. In 
other locations industrial arts teachers in 
service have been given opportunities to per- 
fect themselves in additional skills in order 
to accept a variety of assignments as condi- 
tions may demand. 


Postwar Plans 


In regard to post-war plans, which was one 
of the specific questions contained in the in- 
quiry, no radical schemes are apparently yet 
in the making. Suggestions from one of the 
leaders in philosophical thought in the in- 
dustrial arts field were that no radical changes 
are needed or likely to be forthcoming in con- 
nection with objectives in industrial arts. These 
objectives are now so comprehensive that new 
details in realizing them will offer all the 
flexibility needed. Another suggestion was that 
with the present stress on engineering and in- 
dustrial accomplishments, there is grave danger 
that not enough young men will be encouraged 
to take up industrial arts teaching as a pro- 
fession. If this is true the industrial arts in- 
structors of the country need to make it their 
responsibility to guide young men with proper 
aptitude and talents into this field of profes- 
sional work. a = 


The National Education Association an- 
nounces that “Education for Victory” is the 
theme of American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 7-13. 


New Home for U. S. 
Office of Education 


J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education for Vocational Education, 
planned and directed the transfer of the 
U. S. Office of Education to new quarters 
during late August and early September. 
Visitors to Washington will now find the 
Vocational Division and other services 
of the U. S. Office of Education in a 
home of their own “down by the river- 
side.” Beside the quiet Potomac and 
within stone’s throw of the Lincoln Me- 
morial, the U. S. Office of Education 
Building, otherwise known as Tempor- 
ary M, is farthest west of the long line 
of government buildings stretching along 
Constitution Avenue. All sections of the 
Office of Education except the Library 
and a few scattered units are now housed 
in the spreading two-story structure. 

Originally scheduled to go to the new 
Social Security Building which houses 
Federal Security Administrator McNutt, 
the Office of Education could not be 
fitted into that structure during the war. 
Therefore the Office of Education re- 
mained in the Interior Department 
Building until expansion of mine and oil 
war agencies forced the current shift. 


PART-TIME APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM FOR WATCH MAKERS IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Meeting the Manpower Shortages with . . . 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


stand the complications of war- 

regulated merchandizing, training 
workers for post exchanges, and prepa- 
ration of high school students and their 
grandparents to fill the business shoes 
of boys and girls gone to war, mark the 
reports received in response to the re- 
quest of Earl B. Webb, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Boston, Mass. 


(CU ciand to help businessmen under- 


California: 


Continual pressure through the radio and 
newspapers for more and more workers for war 
production and the regulations pertaining to 
longer hours of work have greatly affected the 
distributive education program in California. 
Turnover in distributive occupations is tre- 
mendous. Many outstanding business workers 
who formerly served as part-time instructors 
in distributive education are no longer avail- 
able but the need has never been greater. To 
maintain distributive education in metropoli- 
tan areas on a level comparable with former 
years has proved impossible. 

The distributive education program used 107 
instructors in 1942-43 as against 256 in 1941-42. 
Of the 107 instructors used during the past 
year, only 12 were full-time teacher-coordina- 
tors. Lack of teacher personnel has resulted 
in fewer and larger classes. Enrollment in- 
creased. In 1941-42, 25,952 were enrolled in 
distributive classes; in 1942-43, 28,403. The 
increase was due to the business clinic pro- 
gram held in the non-metropolitan areas. 

During the past year, 5,864 new workers re- 
ceived initial training while 17,381 attended 
the business clinics. Clinics conducted largely 
by two traveling instructors were held in 118 
communities. This program served as a “court 
of appeal” to which owners and operators of 
small businesses could bring their* problems 
arising out of the many regulations under 
which business has to be conducted. These 
clinics aided smaller communities not served 
by the staffs of government agencies. 

Due to other pressing work, the employer- 
employee instructor program did not get well 
under way until January. This program, how- 
ever, has received enthusiastic support. Super- 
visors and instructors were booked to capacity. 
Eighty-five classes with an enrollment of 1,266 
had been held prior to July 1. Seventy-eight 
classes for upgrading store personnel were held 
during the past year with an enrollment of 
2,594. 


EARL B. WEBB 


Emphasis in the business clinic will be 
changed from government regulations to post- 
war planning for the retail trade. A course 
in job relations coordinated with conference 
leading for executives will supplement the 
employee-instructor course. 


Connecticut: 


A course of study is “in process” as a “Work- 
shop in Distributive Education.” The course 
will be a guide for teacher-coordinators of 
part-time cooperative classes. The State 
Supervisor has prepared descriptive charts in 
color as an aid in explaining Distributive Edu- 
cation to high school faculties. Post-war plans 
of most Connecticut high schools will include 
Distributive Education. 


Georgia: 


All resident units participated in the War- 
Time Programs, A, B, C and D. Program C, 
clinics in various phases of rationing, was of- 
fered to approximately 3,000 people. A com- 
plete course of hotel training was offered under 
Program A in Atlanta. Approximately 250 
white and 250 colored were trained. 

A High School Cooperative Program was 
organized in the Fulton County Schools with 
an enrollment of 163 students. This year 
High School Cooperative Programs have been 
set up in Augusta, Macon and Columbus. 

Personnel has been more than doubled dur- 
ing the last few months. Outstanding people 
in the field of distributive education have been 
secured from Florida, Tennessee and Missouri. 
At the present time plans are being made to 
employ itinerant teachers for the state as a 
whole. 

Emphasis is being placed on the regular dis- 
tributive programs this year even though 
training in the wartime programs is being 
given as the need arises. Employers in Geor- 
gia agree that the High School Cooperative 
program is more important now than any 
other phase of distributive training. Newest 
demand for training has come from the Post 
Exchange Stores at the various Army Air De- 
pots, Motor Bases, etc. 


New York: 


Itinerant specialists in particular fields such 
as department stores, variety stores, food, drug, 
shoe and hardware stores, restaurants, hotels, 
etc., have been engaged to bring business edu- 
cation service out to the smallest communi- 
ties. New York is also planning to use edu- 
cation to reduce business failures. A New 
York State Institute of Business will be estab- 
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lished to provide post-high school residence 
training. This Institute is expected not only 
to cut down the business ownership turnover 
(3,000 to 4,000 annually become retailers while 
an equal number fail) but also to aid young 
men and women who will return from mili- 
tary service and war industry expecting to 
set up in business for themselves. All this is 
in addition to wartime services such as recruit- 
ing and training Christmas store workers, in- 
service classes for experienced employees, busi- 
ness clinics and cooperative courses. 


Virginia: 


Distributive Education in Virginia is firmly 
established as an essential wartime training 
agency. In all the Eastern half of the State 
and some of the Western area, there is a criti- 
cal labor shortage with the usual result. Mer- 
chants have come to rely on the services of 
Distributive Educators in the schools to answer 
their manpower problems. 

One trend has been expansion of the co- 
operative program into county high schools. 
County high schools in war boom towns have 
doubled and tripled in size. Inclusion of a co- 
operative retail program in these schools has 
enabled them to expand the training offered 
their students, and at the same time has in- 
creased the number of cooperative students 
available for work in the nearby cities. 

Again this year, emphasis is being placed on 
the High School Retail Victory Corps, who 
are trained and supervised by the Distributive 
Education departments for part-time work 
during the Christmas season. Merchants have 
come to recognize this group of trained high 
school students as such a valuable addition to 
their staffs that in some communities no high 
school student is hired unless he has received 
Program A training through the Distributive 
Education department. This procedure has 
enabled the coordinator to assume more and 
more the role of guidance supervisor for all 
distributive occupations with the high school 
students and, as a result, to enlarge his op- 
portunities for wise selection of those students 
who wish to make retailing a career. 

At the same time, adult training has re- 
ceived an impetus from the manpower short- 
age. While regular Program B classes con- 
tinue to be offered to store personnel, the 
trend in Virginia is to specialize such training 
for other distributive occupations. Most re- 
cent has been a program for fountain workers 
which is welcomed by drug, variety stores, and 
restaurants. Concurrently, renewed emphasis 
is being placed on the Long Term Program 
of training as one means of stabilizing em- 
ployment and increasing efficiency of selling 
service. 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
among Post Exchange and Ship Service Com- 
manders by the teacher training course con- 
ducted for civilian employees at the Post 
Exchange in Camp Pickett, Virginia, where 


95 employees were offered a course in Pro- 
gram D on “How to Train an Employee,” 
followed by practice teaching in their own 
divisions. 


Texas: 


During the fiscal year 1942-43, the Texas 
program conducted 988 classes in 202 com- 
munities for 36,012 employers and employees 
in the distributive trades. Thousands of re- 
placements were trained for stores that lost 
large numbers of their employees to military 
service and war industries. Experienced em- 
ployees were taught how to serve the public 
under wartime conditions. Wartime Business 
Clinics were conducted to help store execu- 
tives with the complexities of emergency reg- 
ulations. One hundred and five “How to 
Teach an Employee” courses were given for 
store supervisors. Supplementary in-service 
courses were given to regular personnel, par- 
ticularly for those with limited experience. 
Thirty part-time cooperative classes were con- 
ducted. 

At present, in an ever-tightening manpower 
situation, youth under military age and even 
grandparents are being trained as replacements 
as more store personnel are drawn into war 
service. The part-time cooperative program 
has expanded. More Wartime Business Clinics 
are under way. In-service courses for non- 
executive employees and two courses on the 
supervisory level, “How to Teach an Em- 
ployee” and “How to Supervise Employees,” 
a new personnel relations course, are being 
conducted and emphasized in a campaign. to 
make the most of available manpower. 


FLORIDA F.F.A. BUYS 227 JEEPS 


State Supt. Colin English looks on as the State 
F.F.A. reports that $205,191.50 in War Bonds were 
purchased by or sold by members. This sum _ pur- 
chased 227 Jeeps. 





News Notes from ... 


TRADE AND 


INDUSTRIAL 


EDUCATION 


AURENCE PARKER, State Super- 

L visor, Trade and Industrial Educa- 

tion, in Kansas brought together 

the following news. “We regret,” he 

says, “that we were not able to get a 

better geographical spread, but August 
is a vacation month.” 


Massachusetts: 


Vocational Apprentice School Classes con- 
nected with the General Electric Company in 
Pittsfield have been speeded up by extending 
them into the summer months. This was done 
in order that a number of the apprentices 
might complete their courses before induction 
into military service. 

A new vocational school was organized in 
Belmont in June as a part of the Belmont 
Secondary Educational Program. This school 
will open in September. 

In the Gardner area requests by local indus- 
tries engaged with war contracts have brought 
about a three-fold increase in the number of 
stations provided by the vocational school for 
War Production Classes. During August, 36 
welding stations were operating 16 hours per 
day at the Gardner School. 

During July one of the largest shipyards in 
the country cancelled all contracts with private 
welding schools to make larger use of voca- 
tional school welding classes operating in the 
area. 

In June initial plans for a cooperative watch- 
making school in Waltham were devised by 
representatives of the plant, the local com- 
munity, and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

In July, 1943, a contract was entered into 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department 
of Education for the training of 75 young men 
from twelve countries of Central and South 
America in the Springfield Trade School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. This program pro- 
vides for 850 hours of instruction on a 40-hour 
week to cover the field of Aircraft and/or Air 
Engine Mechanics as contemplated by Part 53 
of Civil Aeronautics Regulations. These stu- 
dents are being housed in the American Inter- 
national College which is near the Springfield 
Trade School, where they will receive instruc- 
tion in English as a part of the contemplated 
program. The following countries are repre- 
sented in the first group to arrive: Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Columbia, Peru, Nicaragua, Mexico, 


LAURENCE PARKER 


Bolivia, Guatemala, Chile, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Brazil, and Panama. 

The General Manager of a North Adams 
company says that training time of some fac- 
tory jobs has been reduced 50 per cent as a 
consequence of vocational division assistance. 
Following foremen training work in the plant, 
the Vocational Division assisted the manage- 
ment in organizing a new intraining program. 


Michigan: 


The staff of the Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion division of the Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education has been 
completely changed since the last school year. 
E. Lewis Hayes retired as chief in September, 
1942, and has been replaced by Harold J. Van 
Westrienen, who has a background as teacher, 
supervisor, and local director extending over a 
period of twenty-three years. On the super- 
visory staff are William B. Hawley, J. J. Harris, 
and Malcolm D. Whale. Mr. Hawley has been 
supervisor of supplies and equipment control 
for the War Production Worker training pro- 
gram since January, 1941, coming to the State 
Office from a teaching position in Detroit and 
with an unusual background of trade expe- 
rience. He succceeds Mr. Van Westrienen as 
supervisor. Mr. Harris joined the State Office 
staff as a supervisor of War Production Worker 
training in March, 1941, and now is state co- 
ordinator of apprentice training. Mr. Harris 
has been local coordinator of apprentice train- 
ing in a city program and has a wide trade 
background. He succeeds George Dean, now 
chairman of the State Department of Labor 
and Industry. Mr. Whale succeeds James W. 
Parry as supervisor of public service training. 


.Mr. Whale came to the State Office in Janu- 


ary, 1941, to work on the War Production 
Worker training program. Mrs. Lottie Horn 
Waterman is supervisor of home and _ hos- 
pital nursing aides. She has taught high school 
science, been a city health nurse, family health 
counselor, director of community health center 
nursing, and has taught nursing arts under 
the registered nurse refresher program. 


Missouri: 


The Missouri Association of Vocational 
Trade and Industrial Instructors held their 
annual summer conference August 19, 20, and 
21 at the School of the Osage on the Lake of 
the Ozarks with about seventy-five vocational 
instructors and supervisors present. The con- 
ference was led by George E. Kohrman, 
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State Supervisor. Roy C. Scantlin, State 
Superintendent of Schools and Director of 
Vocational Education, participated actively in 
the conference sessions. 

Among those who took part in the program 
were Mrs. Irene F. Blood, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education; O. H. Day, Director of 
Vocational Education, Kansas City, Missouri; 
R. B. McHenry, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Tulsa, Oklahoma; M. L. Powers, State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

On Thursday afternoon and Friday morning, 
N. B. Giles, Regional Agent for the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., held 
an interesting conference on “Problems of 
Trade and Industrial Education.” Outside of 
conference hours Mr. Giles had a conference 
with the state supervisors of Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. 


New Jersey: 


The War Production Training Program con- 
tinues as the outstanding activity in trade 
and industrial education in New Jersey. More 
than 125,000 men and women have participated 
in this program. The trend toward “prepara- 
tory-supplementary” types of training is de- 
veloping rapidly, while the number of pre- 
paratory courses is decreasing. 

The shortage of manpower in the war pro- 
duction industries has stimulated considerable 
interest in the development of part-time co- 
operative programs in the field of trade and 
industrial education. A new program of this 
type will be initiated by the Bridgeton Board 
of Education in September. 

The War Production Training Program has 
indicated a need for the development of light 
manufacturing courses in the long-term pro- 
gram. one-year course in this field will 
begin at the Thomas A. Edison Vocational 
High School in Elizabeth, this fall. 


Texas: 


Despite a 39 per cent increase in day trade 
enrollments—and small gains in part-time clas- 
sifications—a sharp 27 per cent loss in exten- 
sion training enrollments in Texas during 
1942-43 resulted in an overall loss in Trade 
and Industrial enrollments. The excellent gain 
in day trade training was the result of careful 
and continued promotion of preparatory train- 
ing geared to the needs of both prospective 
war workers and members of the armed forces; 
this expansion, fortunately, has been almost 
exclusively from 19 new day trade programs 
started in small towns of less than 20,000 
population. 

The loss of supervisory personnel to war in- 
dustries and the armed forces is a serious 
problem in Texas as elsewhere. From a state 
staff of four district supervisors of trade and 
industrial education, three—Lt. Pascal Buckner, 
Capt. B. Read, and Major Walter S. 
Glenney—are in the Army; supervisory and 
teacher training staffs have supplied many 


other officers, including Capt. F. J. Koecny, 
Major Albert T. Krueger, Major E. W. Glenn, 
Col. Wm. G. Behrens, and others. 


Wisconsin: 


The Wisconsin Schools of Vocational and 
Adult Education have found it advisable to 
expand the program of Plant Supervisor 
Training. This instruction is to be given in 
Maintenance, Personnel Controls, Plant Safety 
Instruction, Plant Instructor Training, Human 
Relations, Formulation and Execution of 
Written and Verbal Orders, and Job Analyses, 

Observations so far have shown that a unit 
of five sessions in Plant Instructor Training 
is perhaps the most in demand with the unit 
in Human Relations being next in popularity. 
In each case, this training is to be handled 
by circuit instructors who have had both the 
occupational and professional training required 
for trade and industrial teaching. The promo- 
tional work will be done largely by the local 
vocational school directors through their co- 
ordination staff. 


Kansas: 


War Production Training is continuing to be 
an important activity. Since July 1, 1940, 
training on pre-employment level has been 
conducted in 16 communities. On July 31, 
1943, there were programs in but four cities. 
On that date 32,759 completed the training 
and practically all were placed either in aircraft 
plants, on “The Big Inch” Pipe Line, or in 
shipyards. 

At this time nearly 10,000 prospective workers 
have been hired by aircraft companies in 
Wichita and Kansas City and trained for pro- 
duction in War Production Training Schools. 
Radio training for the Army Signal Corps 
has just been completed in Kansas City, 
Kansas. We have completed training of 1,000 
civilian employees and enlisted reserve in radio 
repair and nearly 200 enlisted reserve in radio 
operation. 


T. D. RypDINGSVARD 


Virginia has lost a valuable citizen 
and vocational educator by the death 
of T. G. Rydingsvard, for many years 
director of vocational education at Nor- 
folk. Mr. Rydingsvard was prominent 
in the vocational education field in the 
South for the past 38 years. He was 
born in Sweden in 1873 and came to 
America in 1893. He had been direcor 
of vocational education in Norfolk since 
1905. While in this position he taught 
in the Summer School at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and conducted 
many extension and in-service teacher 
training courses for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Calling the Roll of the Statesin ... 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
AND GUIDANCE 


UIDANCE officers representing 
G practically every state in the 
Union met at Cincinnati October 
4-9 at the call of Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, J. C. 
Wright, to consider a host of problems 
tossed at them by various Federal war 
agencies. Topmost was the Selective 
Service plea to guidance officers for help 
in sifting the emotionally unstable. 
Army-Navy joint tests scheduled for 
November 9, the Victory Corps program 
for 1943-44, further cooperation with the 
War Manpower Commission and numer- 
ous other current problems were on the 
agenda. Chairman of the conference 
was Harry A. Jager, chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education. That this growing 
program is developing full tilt in the 
schools is also evident in the round-up 
made by George E. Hutcherson, chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Education 
Department, New York. 


Connecticut: 


Bob Mathewson reports emphasis on: (1) 
Guidance workshops systematically organized 
on a district basis and attended by represent- 
atives of school systems in the area. (2) A 
Wartime Guidance Program planned and ini- 
tiated last year and presented to high schools 
in a series of institute meetings. The program 
involves: (a) War service information; (b) 
Pupil inventory; (c) Work experience pro- 
gram; (d) Senior adjustment program based 
especially on war needs. (3) Work experience 
programs. (4) Trade school student personnel 
programs specially planned and inaugurated to 
meet vocational school needs, involving the 
use of special personnel officers in the trade 
schools concerned with educational and voca- 
tional adjustment procedures as well as with 
appraisal and selection. 


Oregon: 


Winston D. Purvine has been appointed 
part-time Supervisor of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service for the State of 
Oregon. His first step in the promotion of 


GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON 


guidance in Oregon has been the creation of 
an Advisory Committee. 


Arkansas: 


Dolph Camp reports a conference on War- 
time Vocational Guidance held on July 27 and 
28. On the second day of the conference the 
group visited the Reception Center at Camp 
Robinson. The University of Arkansas will 
offer extension courses on the graduate level 
for the in-service training of vocational coun- 
selors during the coming year. A thorough 
survey will be made of existing vocational 
guidance activities in Arkansas schools during 
the early fall. 


Louisiana: 


E. E. Puls, State Supervisor for Louisiana, 
spent the greater portion of the summer in 
professional improvement at Cornell Univer- 
sity in New York State. In June he con- 
ducted a Work Shop at the Louisiana State 
University with the assistance of Dr. Frank- 
lin Zeran, U. ffice of Education. A 
manual on Vocational Guidance was one of 
the tangible results of the conference. 


Pennsylvania: 


Leonard M. Miller, newly appointed Chief 
of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
reports a unique project. During the summer 
months a mobile testing unit has been em- 
ployed to screen public assistance cases to de- 
termine their acceptability for admittance to 
the War Training Program. Leonard reports 


“that 1,500 persons have been tested and classi- 


fied. 


Kansas: 


W. T. Markham reports that two bulletins 
are about ready for distribution from his of- 
fice: “Guidance in Vocational Homemaking in 
Kansas,” prepared in cooperation with the 
Supervisors of Homemaking; and “Guidance 
in Distributive Occupations in Kansas,” de- 
veloped with the assistance of Distributive 
Educators. 


West Virginia: 


Dr. Charles P. Harper, in cooperation with 
the West Virginia University and six State 
colleges, held one and two day pre-service and 
in-service Wartime Guidance Conferences on 
their campuses in June and July. 
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Missouri: 


Dr. Fred Seamster, formerly State Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, has gone to Newark, New Jersey, as 
assistant superintendent of schools. Glenn E 
Smith has been appointed to succeed him. 


U. S. Office of Education: 


Fred M. Fowler, Director of Guidance at 
Salt Lake City Vocational Center, has taken 
Mrs. Zapoleon’s place in the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. 8. Office of 
Education. 


South Dakota: 


The Division of Occupational Information 
and Guidance in the South Dakota Department 
of Public Instruction celebrated its first birth- 
day in September, 1943. The program thus far 
is largely that of attempting to “sell” guidance 
to the schools. 


Wisconsin: 


A survey of vocational guidance services in 
Wisconsin schools shows the need for more 
organization and improvement of these serv- 
ices. A statewide committee on Vocational 
Guidance is now being organized to correct 
the deficiencies revealed. John H. Armstrong 
has been appointed as State Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Service. 


Wyoming: 


The Wyoming State Board for Vocational 
Education at its meeting in April, 1943, adopted 
an amendment to the state plan setting up an 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service. 
Raymond Orr, research specialist, Voca- 
tional Division, was appointed state supervisor ; 
halftime occupational information and guid- 
ance and halftime research. 


Michigan: 


A unique training program for counselors 
was sponsored by the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education at the University of Michi- 
gan, Wayne University and Northwestern Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Chrysler Cor- 
poration from June 28 to August 21, 1943, at 
the Dodge Plant in Detroit. This program in- 
volved actual work and discussion of personal 
problems covering a period of 40 hours. Eight 
hours of this was related counselor training. 
Actual experience in training in the operation 
of machines and practical work is a unique de- 
parture from usual training programs arranged 
for counselors. 

The Annual Michigan Guidance Camporee 
was held at Higgins Lake, Roscommon, Michi- 
gan, from July 26 through July 29 


Maine: 


Dana Cotton reports that the 35th Annual 
Conference of Superintendents of Schools and 
Normal School Principals adopted a resolu- 


tion providing that beginning with the school 
year 1943-44, all Normal schools will offer a 
one-semester course in the Principles and 
Techniques of Guidance in the training pro- 
gram of teachers. 


Vermont: 


Dr. E. W. Davis was visiting professor at 
the University of Puerto Rico this summer. 
There he taught two sections of a course in 
Group Methods in Guidance and one course 
in Tests and Measurements for Vocational 
Guidance. The courses were part of a train- 
ing program which will inaugurate homeroom 
group guidance and discussion groups in every 
community in Puerto Rico havi ing a secondary 
school. 


Maryland: 


Floyd Cromwell, Supervisor of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, reports an interest- 
ing project in cooperation with the Selective 
Service and the U. 8. Office of Education. This 
project involved reports from all schools in 
Maryland on boys approaching their 18th 
birthday concerning emotional and mental sta- 
bility. These reports were received also from 
private and parochial schools. Information con- 
tained in these reports was useful to Induction 
Centers as a clue to those youth needing more 
thorough psychiatric investigation. Mr. Cron- 
well reports ‘that this work resulted in the 
early identification of about 8 per cent of those 
inducted since July 1 


North Dakota: 


Stanley Ostrom, Acting State Supervisor o/ 
Occupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, reports that he is planning a series of 25 
or 30 meetings covering the State of North 
Dakota for the months of October and No- 
vember. These meetings are designed to den- 
onstrate guidance techniques and to emphasiz 
the use of the Educational Experience Sum- 
mary card. 


Massachusetts: 


George P. Haley has been commissioned in 
the Navy. Joseph A. Bedard has been ap- 
pointed in his place and reports these aims: 
To assist in conducting community occups- 
tional and educational surveys, and to assis 
in instituting courses in occupational informs- 
tion in schools where such courses are needed. 


New Mexico: 


The Director of Secondary Education, Mari- 
amne Geyer, has been assigned the additional 
responsibility of supervision of the vocationil 
guidance: program in that state. Preparatiol 
of a suitable Accumulative Record Folder i 
one major aim. Suggestions and sample cart 
are solicited from other State Supervisors. Her 
is an opportunity to be helpful to a fello# 
worker. 
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Notes on Past, Present and Future of . 


EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN 
INDUSTRY 


UR “cover girl” for this issue is 
QO already well known in Vocational 
Education. That fashionable fiber 
bowler hat and the leather slacks are 
the working clothes of Miss Augusta M. 
Clawson, assistant to Miss Louise Moore, 
special agent for Trade and Industrial 
Education for Girls and Women in the 
U.S. Office of Education. As the outfit 
indicates, Miss Clawson undertook to 
find out about the practical problems of. 
training women for industry the hard 
way. She signed on incognito at the 
Kaiser Ship Yards in Portland, became 
a welder in eight days, and then went to 
work on steel ships. Despite the fatigue 
of long days of hard labor and harder 
travel, Miss Clawson kept a daily diary 
which has yielded invaluable hints for 
the improvement of training girls and 
women for industry. But Miss Clawson 
has a further distinction. Her Kaiser 
Ship Yard diary proved to be such good 
reading that it has been accepted by 
Penguin Books, Inc., and is scheduled to 
be issued soon. 

Miss Ethel Wooden, principal of the 
Whitney Vocational High School, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has brought together the past, 
present and future of industrial educa- 
tion for girls and women in the follow- 
ing notes. 


Wage-Earning Girls and Women 


Future: Miss Grace Gilkey, current chair- 
man of the Women in Industry Group, an- 
nounces the following program committee for 
the group at the A.V.A. meeting in December, 
1943, at Chicago: Sophie A. Theilgaard, Prin- 
cipal, Flower Technical High School, Chicago, 


. Chairman; Ruth Sill of Philadelphia ‘and Clara 
_Krauter of Newark, New 


Jersey, assisting. 
Extension of Federal and State Work. 
Louise Moore, who succeeded Mrs. Anna L. 
Burdick as special agent for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education for Girls and Women of 
the Vocational Division of the U. 8. Office of 
Education, has two assistants in addition to 


ETHEL WOODEN 


Miss Clawson mentioned above: Mrs. Frances 
Trigg, who has been doing special work in the 
Southern States to promote war production 
training for women; Dr. Aneta Bowden, 
Special Agent, training women war produc- 
tion workers. 

The following have added women for super- 
visory work to the industrial staffs of the de- 
partments of education: Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Massachusetts, New ‘Hampshire, 
New York, South Carolina. 

The following women also 
states: 

Trade and Industrial Research: D 
G. Palmer, University of California. 

Teacher Training: Laura Murray. 
sity of Texas. 

Helen Livingstone, University of the State 
of N. Y. 

Violet O’Reilly, 


serve in the 


r. Emily 


Univer- 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Recognition. Principals and teachers in- 
terested in trade preparation of girls and 
women regret the serious illness of Ann Lalor 
Burdick, who served from 1917 to 1941 as agent 
for industrial education for girls and women 
in the United States Office of Education. 


Training Women for the Butcher’s Trade in Toledo, Ohio. 
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Trends. According to a release by Paul V. 
McNutt of August 18, “Jobs are so plentiful 
it’s hard to get people to take the government’s 
free training for skilled work.” This bears out 
the statements of local directors of defense 
training. As women are playing an increasing 
roll in these classes the trend should be watched 
carefully by those interested in the prepara- 
tion of wage earning women. 

Noted Leader Retires. Cleo Murtland, As- 
sociate Professor of Vocational Education at 
the University of Michigan since 1919, retired 
from active status to become Associate Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Education as of July 1, 1943. 
In her honor a scholarship bearing her name 
has been presented to the University’s School 
of Education by friends and co-workers. This 
scholarship is to be awarded every second year 
beginning in 1945 for work in vocational edu- 
cation. Miss Murtland was also presented a 
bound volume of “Letters to Cleo Murtland,” 
containing the appreciation of educators 
throughout the country. 

Significant Figures. Under terms of the law 
providing training for the war effort, women 
were to be accepted on an equal footing with 
men. The number trained up to December 1, 
1941, was 11,552. On that date women con- 
stituted 5 per cent of all trainees. By July 
1942, 191,665 women were enrolled, 23 per cent 
of all preemployment trainees and 6 per cent 
of all supplementary trainees were women. 
April 30, 1943, saw 741,322 women enrolled with 
37 per cent of all new preemployment trainees 
and 27 per cent of supplementary trainees 
women. A study made in the United States 
Office of Education July 1, 1942, to December 
31, 1942, showed that 81 per cent of all em- 
ployed women trained for war production work 
were working in war production industries. 

Foremen and Supervisors. Training pro- 
grams are recognizing the need for prepara- 
tion of women as foremen and supervisors. Re- 
ports indicate that with the requisite trade 
experience and preparation women can be 
taught to avoid the criticism often leveled at 
them as supervisors because of temperment, 
pettiness and jealousy. 

Post-War Planning. No one can answer the 
question, “What will become of these women 
war production workers?” Each war in our 
history has resulted in opening of new fields 
of work for women: World War II will be 
no exception. The old bogie of physical disa- 
bility to participate in services has been dis- 
sipated. The suffrage cycle has been completed 
by granting of complete military status. Cer- 
tainly the new skills and experiences will make 
any woman who must or desires to continue 
employment more valuable in the new world 
which is hoped will emerge from the struggle. 
Vocational training will assume new importance 
in the rehabilitation era and will apply to girls 
as well as men. 


Milestones for Women in Industry 


S THE nation turns to its women 
to staff war industries to build 
ships, rivet airplanes and help run 
railroads, airlines, street cars and buses, 
we do well to remember how recent is 
the social revolution that permits women 
to share with men responsibility for 
doing the world’s work. From the last 
half century have been selected the fol- 
lowing milestones marking the entrance 
of women into industry: 


1893—Congress of Women at Chicago 
World’s Fair. : 

1902—Establishment of Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, the first of its kind. 

1903—National Trade Union League 
formed to assist in organization of 
wage earning women. ; 

1906—Establishment of National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Ed- 
ucation. ; 

1913—March 4—Establishment of United 
States Department of Labor. 

1913—Appointment of Cleo Murtland to 
the National Society for Industrial 
Education to promote education for 
wage earning girls and women. 

1917—Passage of Smith-Hughes Law. Anna 
Lalor Burdick appointed as special 
agent for wage earning girls and 
women in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

1919—Women granted suffrage in United 
States. 

1920—Women’s Bureau superseded Women 
in Industry Service for promotion 
of women in War effort. Mary An- 
derson, present incumbent, chief. 

1933-1935—National Recovery Act. Regu- 
lated hours of both men and women 
by code. 

1935—National Labor Relations Act in- 
cluded unskilled and white collar 
workers in which groups large num- 
bers of wage earning women are in- 
cluded. 

1935—Social Security Act for unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age security, 
provision for dependent mothers and . 
children. 

1937—United States Supreme Court up- 
held the Washington minimum wage 
law for women. 

1938—Fair Labor Standards Act applying 
equally to wage earning men and 
women. 

1942—War Manpower Commission insti- 
tutes training and recruitment for ~ 
war effort without regard to race, 
sex, color. United States Employ- 
ment services recruit “as to need 
for workers” in area. 

1943—Women granted military status for 
World War service. 
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Invitation to Action by .. . 


STATE DIRECTORS OF 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





N WHAT might be called McCarthy 
] English—direct, brief, clear, con- 

cise and forceful—the president of 
the National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education, John A. 
McCarthy, State Director of Vocational 
Education, New Jersey, tells his fellow 
state officials what they may expect in 
Chicago and what he expects of them. 
Mr. McCarthy sent in a statement about 
the committee on vocational technical 
education, but this is omitted in favor of 
Mr. Waln’s longer statement in this 
issue. Suffice it to say that President 
McCarthy wants all State Directors to 
read Mr. Waln’s article. 


Chicago Meeting Plans: 


The annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion will be held at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, December 138-14, 1943. This will be a 
two-day meeting, preceding the meeting of 
the American Vocational Association. The 
meetings will be executive sessions to which 
only members of the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education will be 
admitted. Members who find it impossible to 
attend may delegate a representative. Noti- 
fication of such delegation should be sent as 
soon as possible wy G. E. Freeman, Secretary 
Treasurer, National Association of State Di- 
rectors, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Admission to meetings will be by card, which 
will be sent to the members or their repre- 
sentatives in advance of the meeting. 

State Supervisors of Trades and Industries 
and Trade and Industrial Teacher Trainers 
will hold their meetings at the same time as 
the State Directors will be in session. 

The banquet, which in the past was a fea- 
ture of the closing session on Tuesday evening, 
will be abandoned because of service diffi- 
culties. A luncheon meeting will be arranged 


for Tuesday noon if facilities can be secured 
for serving the group. 


JOHN A. McCARTHY 


Food Production Conference: - 


The three-day conference of State Directors 
of Food Production War Training and State 
Supervisors of Agriculture called by Dr. W. T. 
Spanton, Director, Food Production War 
Training, gave an opportunity to discuss 
policies for the administration of this pro- 
gram. There will be no federal domination 
of educational programs as long as those who 
administer the program in the states have an 
opportunity to assist in the formulation of 
policies. Please note the new name of the 
program, “Food Production War Training.” 


Policy Discussions: 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, meeting which was 
called to discuss the program of Food Produc- 
tion War Training August 17-19, 1943, provided 
an opportunity for some members of the 
National Association of State Directors of Vo- 
cational Education to get together to discuss 
problems involving the administration of vo- 
cational education on a state and national 
basis. L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of 
the American Vocational Association, provided 
up to the minute information regarding voca- 
tional developments. 


Let’s Plan Now! 


The war has broken down the custom of 
regarding September first as the beginning of 
a new school year. Even in the field of vo- 
cational education, where the activities were 
continued on a year-round basis, there was 
some slacking of activities in the day and 
evening extension programs during the sum- 
mer months. However, the need for trained 
workers for the war industries, increased food 
production, food processing in its several phases 
and increased home management problems 
have made the summer programs as impor- 
tant as those in any other part of the year. 

The state director of vocational education 
during the past three years has had to plan 
and organize programs to meet the rapidly 
changing situations in the several fields of 
operation. It is not too early to begin to 
make further plans for the post war era be- 
cause the vocational schools of the nation 
are better equipped to serve the nation’s post- 
war needs than they were to serve the need 
for national defense. The vocational schools of 

(Continued on page 28) 












Labor Shortages Create Demand for .. . 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 


\\ 7AR Manpower Commission Di- 
rector Paul V. McNutt early in 
September urged students to re- 
turn to high school, but in doing so he 
warned that “with the approach of a 
new school term, a plan of action should 
be developed which, at the same time, 
continues educational opportunities and 
permits student manpower to be used 
in the nation’s interest.”” Fortunately vo- 
cational education has developed a body 
of experience especially through part- 
time education to guide American schools 
in this emergency tight labor market. 
What the various states are doing to 
adapt and extend their part-time pro- 
grams appears in the following news col- 
lected by Thomas Diamond, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: 


Indiana: 


Indiana has recently established a part-time 
apprenticeship program in the watchmaking 
trade. This will be state wide in scope when 
it is fully organized. One class has been in 
operation in Indianapolis during the past year 
with fourteen enthusiastic watchmakers in at- 
tendance. 


Tennessee: 


Tennessee has published recently two bulle- 
tins on part-time education which should be 
of interest to people in the vocational field. 
Information concerning these bulletins may be 
secured by writing the State Director at Nash- 
ville. 


Towa: 


According to a report from Iowa, most of 
their part-time apprentice classes have been 
discontinued, due to war activities. However, 
the loss has been made up to some extent by 
gains in the part-time cooperative program 
for high school boys and girls. 


Kentucky: 


In order to facilitate the work with appren- 
tices, the Kentucky State Apprenticeship 
Council has published a small bulletin out- 
lining the standards and policies which it has 
established for the purpose of guiding those 
who administer the program. 


THOMAS DIAMOND 


South Dakota: 


South Dakota is one of the states in which 
the industries are small and where they are 
scattered throughout the state in small com- 
munities of 100 to 2,500 population. Because 
of this, those responsible for the program of 
part-time education feel it their duty to stimu- 
late the growth of vocational classes in the 
smaller cities rather than in -the larger cities 
which are in a position to finance their own 
programs. 

In order to reach these small towns, it has 
been found necessary to revamp the part-time 
cooperative program to meet their needs. The 
problem of providing a teacher in each com- 
munity has been solved by sending an itiner- 
ant coordinator out to several small towns 
within an. area. This coordinator becomes 
a local director of vocational education in 
each community and arranges with the local 
business establishments for training programs 
in which the school and industry participate. 
He selects the senior students in the high 
school and places them with those employers 
who agree to cooperate. In certain instances 
he may find it desirable to transfer students 
from one town to another when satisfactory 
arrangements can be made and when the 
progress of the student makes this desirable. 

The coordinator may visit each community 
once a week, or in some instances twice a 
week, for the purpose of conducting the re- 
lated subjects classes and to do the necessary 
follow-up work. 

Each community contributes a _ certain 
amount toward the cost of the program. 
Whatever the difference is in the actual re- 
ceipts from these outlying communities and 
the total cost of the program is made up 
out of central funds. 

By this means the one or two trade exten- 
sion students who might be found in each 
small town are provided with opportunities to 
receive training. 


Kansas: 


Prior to June, 1942, little interest had been 
shown by Kansas employers in the cooperative 
part-time education program. As employment 
conditions changed, due to the war emergency, 
inquiries became more frequent and new classes 
were organized easily and quickly. Local di- 
rectors found that employers were willing to 
cooperate in training students so that they 
might be assured of their services. As expe- 
rienced employeag became harder to get, the 
demand for the training spread until the supply 
of available instructor-coordinators became ex- 
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hausted. At the present time there are at 
least seven coordinator positions open which 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to fill. In 
one city, the garages took most of the day 
trade auto mechanics students before they 
had completed their training, requiring, of 
course, that a cooperative part-time program 
be set up to replace the day trade program. 


Wisconsin: 


In an effort to increase the effectiveness of 
apprenticeship training, the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education 
jointly with the State Industrial Commission 
is making use of the State Joint Apprentice- 
ship and Training Committees in the various 
occupations. Uniform apprenticeship stand- 
ards are being established in the fields of 
painting and decorating, the electrical industry, 
baking, sheet metal, and carpentry. It is the 
intention to extend this procedure into other 
occupations. 

The State Industrial Commission is exercis- 
ing its right in declaring many of these trades 
as a “trade industry.” When this is done, 
regular indentured apprenticeship becomes 
mandatory for all persons learning the occupa- 
tion. Compulsory indentured apprenticeship 
at present includes watchmaking, plumbing, 
painting and decorating, cosmetology, and 
barber science. 


Michigan: 


A wide variety of occupations are repre- 
sented in the several types of part-time trade 
and industrial education program operating in 
Michigan. 

In the field of public service, training is car- 
ried on for librarians, conservation workers, 
firemen, police officers, water board supervisors, 
public ‘housing managers, city planning and 
zoning officials, social service workers, city 








finance officers, school custodians, city clerks, 
city treasurers, and public works personnel. 

In the skilled trades and crafts, apprentice 
training programs are in operation for plas- 
terers, plumbers,’ brick layers, electricians, tool 
and die makers, patternmakers, tool and die 
designers, printers, steamfitters, painters and 
decorators, sheet metalworkers, carpenters and 
metal lathers. 


The part-time cooperative occupational 
training program for diversified occupations 
provides training facilities for the skilled trades 
in communities where the small numbers do 
not justify a segregated class. Seven new 
cities have been added to the twenty-six 
existing programs during the current year. 


A part-time training program for home and 
hospital nursing aides has been in operation 
for both experienced workers on a trade ex- 
tension basis, and for new recruits on the 
trade preparatory basis. This program was 
offered in nine new communities during the 
past year. 


New Jersey: 


A new part-time cooperative program in the 
field of trades and industries is being organ- 
ized by the Bridgeton, N. J., Board of Educa- 
tion, starting in September. The interest in 
programs of this type is increasing. Coopera- 
tive courses provide one satisfactory means of 
meeting manpower shortages in industry and 
a practical device for prolonging the practical 
training of secondary school youth. A study 
of a course graduates in the Rah- 
way, J., High School indicates that 90 per 
cent a the cooperative course graduates enter- 
ing the armed services have been assigned to 
specialist jobs which utilize their trade train- 
ing. This is a clear indication of the pre- 
induction values of vocational education 


courses. 





A bulletin on part-time and supple- 
mental training which will be the report 
of a special A.V.A. committee is moving 
toward completion, according to H. A. 
Tiemann, State Director, Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Colorado. This committee’s re- 
port scheduled for presentation at Chi- 
cago will be a feature of the forthcoming 
A.V.A. conference. Wartime demands 
which call both for the training and the 
labor of youth make any stucy of part- 
time education of immediate concern to 
thousands of school officials. 

Director Tiemann raises the curtain 
on the committee’s report by promising 
chapters on the following topics: 





A.Y.A. Report on Part-Time Education Under Way 


1. The work experience that youth 
receive when they enroll in day voca- 
tional classes. 

2. The work experience that is pro- 
vided for under the diversified occupa- 
tions program. 

3. Work experience provided under 
distributive education program. 

4. Work experience provided under the 
co-op program. 

5. Work experience provided under 
the trade preparatory part-time program. 

6. Work experience provided under 
the supplemental program. 

7. Work experience provided under 
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agricultural part-time classes, emphasiz- 
ing value of projects. 

8. Work experience provided under 
homemaking classes, emphasizing the 
home project work experience values. 

9. Office practice work experience pro- 
grams. 

10. Work experience provided under 
apprenticeship programs. 

11. Work experience provided under 
supplementary programs—broken down 
into paragraphs on agricultural, trade 
and industrial, distributive education, 
home economics education, and applied 
training activities. 

There will also be a chapter on re- 
training of the physically handicapped 
through employment training or voca- 
tional schools. 

New possibilities that will be sug- 
gested include summer employment in 
the vocation for which the youth is pre- 
paring; seeking the aid of municipal, 
county, state and federal agencies in 
giving employment training to youth in 
government practices; the home chore 
idea, for which parents must be held 
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chiefly responsible; the summer work- 
shop idea, in which vocational school 
shops would remain open for production 
work in the summer months; the idea of 
establishing youth work service clubs in 
which youth would engage in public 
service activities ranging from Red 
Cross work to other types of public 
assistance. 





Guided Rural Youth Migration 


Under the chief sponsorship of the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
governmental agencies, including the 
United States Office of Education and 
other agencies interested in the welfare 
of rural youth, held an Institute in late 
May to discuss some of the problems 
growing out of this rural youth migra- 
tion phenomenon. The Washington of- 


fice and members of the official family 
of the American Vocational Association 
were happy to participate in this very 
important conference. 

In the main, the attention of the In- 
stitute centered around the situations 
and factors affecting rural youth migra- 


tion, of the types of youth guidance and 
training services needed as a result of it, 
and around the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of public educational and 
other agencies for taking cognizance of 
these factors in the modification of their 
plans and program to meet war time 
needs. Particular emphasis was laid 
upon the problems of occupational op- 
portunities and the vocational training 
needs to meet them. 

A limited number of copies of the find- 
ings of the Institute are available at 25 
cents each from Mrs. Cecil A. Bostwick, 
the Institute Follow-up Secretary, c/o 
Rural Department, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

Payments should accompany orders 
and may be in postage, cash, or check. 





During the past year Oregon’s Future 
Farmers repaired 2,200 farm machines, 
collected 2,050,926 pounds of scrap 
metal, 48,024 pounds of rubber, and 
invested $94,250 in War Bonds. 1,558 
Oregon F.F.A. are in the armed forces. 





From Many States Comes .. . 


REHABILITATION NEWS 


ITH war industries leaving in 
their wake an_ ever-increasing 


number of accidents, Vocational 
Rehabilitation finds a parallel rise in the 
demand for its services. But war has 
had another influence, as O. I. Paulson, 
State Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Oregon, points out. Industries have 
opened wide their doors to the phys- 
ically handicapped and find them ca- 
pable of remarkable achievement. 


California: 


In anticipation of a greatly increased de- 
mand the California Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation recently employed 8 additional 
training officers and plans to employ soon a 
blind specialist as training officer for the blind. 
The professional staff will then number 48, in- 
cluding 13 coordinators employed in coopera- 
tion with school districts. 

Demand for rehabilitation service in Cali- 
fornia has already increased in even greater 
proportion. This results from the fact that 
there has been a gain of one million in popula- 
tion within the last three years, and that there 
has been a large increase in industrial acci- 
dents, particularly in manufacturing. Last year 
258,000 accidents were reported, of which 131,- 
000 were sufficiently serious as to cause loss of 
time from work. Although most injured men 
now return to work promptly, many will re- 
quire readjustment when the labor market 
falls off. 

During the fiscal year 1942-43 the Bureau 
handled a total live load of 7,755 disabled per- 
sons and rehabilitated 3,155. Corresponding 
figures for the previous year were 6,032 and 
1,944. Ten members of the California tehabili- 
tation staff are on military leave, serving in 
Army, Navy and Maritime Services. Two 
more will leave very soon. 

Another innovation in California is the pend- 
ing appointment of a blind man as Rehabilita- 
tion Training Officer for the Blind. The Bu- 
reau already has a Rehabilitation Training Of- 
ficer for the Deaf who is a specialist in that 
field and skilled in dactylology. 


Idaho: 


In Idaho this year two blind men were placed 
with the Idaho Egg Producer’s Cooperative 
Association and are developing into expert 
chicken pickers. This work is done by touch 
rather than sight. Their daily output often 
exceeds the other workers. One of the men 


O. I. PAULSON 


is accompanied to work each day by his 
seeing-eye dog who leads his master through 
mazes of boxes in the building to his usual 
position in the workroom and then lies peace- 
fully under a nearby table until called. The 
other man commutes by bus from a nearby 
town and gets along as easily as his fellow 
travelers. 


Indiana: 


Some 50,000 4-F cases have been referred by 
the State Selective Service Department to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department. Some 
689 honorably discharged soldiers with non- 
connected disabilities have been referred by 
the American Red Cross and the Selective 
Service Department. 


Michigan: 


On August 1 Jacob Klaassen retired as case- 
work supervisor. During his 22 years in Re- 
habilitation, Mr. Klaassen personally assisted 
thousands of physically disabled individuals 
to prepare for and obtain suitable employment. 
His rehabilitation friends and co-workers will 
miss his ready smile, lively sense of humor, 
and his constant spirit of helpfulness. Vesta 
A. Sturgis, Rehabilitation Field Agent in the 
Grand Rapids area, has succeeded Mr. 
Klaassen. 


North Dakota: 


T. S. Allegrezza, for the past three years 
guidance director of the Fargo High School 
teaching staff, has been appointed Assistant 
Director for Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Oregon: 


At no previous time has it been possible to 
learn so accurately the number of physically 
disabled persons in Oregon and at the same 
time to get detailed information as to their 
names, addresses, and disabilities. Through 
special arrangement with the State Selective 
Service and American Red Cross on a federal 
level, we have learned not only of those who 
are returning home because of service-con- 
nected disabilities, but also those who are 
not eligible to enter the armed forces. In 
other words, practically all physically handi- 
capped males in the state are now listed in 
our files. 

Our staff also interviewed more than a hun- 
dred servicemen prior to their disability dis- 
charge and forwarded information to the 
home states to which these men were return- 
ing so that they could be immediately offered 
vocational assistance. 
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Through special arrangement with the 
Armed Forces Induction Station in Portland, 
Oregon, a staff member has been assigned there 
since June 1 to interview each rejectee before 
his return to his home community. Any who 
were not already satisfactorily employed were 
offered vocational training or direct place- 
ment in keeping with their disability. This 
method of contact saves considerable travel 
and also provides the assistance when it is 
needed most. 

Following are examples of placement and 
training for the ex-servicemen and 4-F cases 
referred to our service: Heber Pringle was 
placed in a local shipyard as engineer’s aide at 
$48.50 per week; Kenneth Van Demarr was 
placed at a War Production Training Center 
as clerk, $37.81 a week; Joseph Yagich, dis- 
charged serviceman, was placed in the ship- 
building industry as duplicator, $65 a week; 
Clifton Cooper was placed as electrician at the 
Port of Embarkation at $2,500 per year; Ersie 
Richey, one of the first discharged servicemen 
to be referred, was trained as a dental me- 
chanic and is now employed by the trainer 
at $50 per week. 


Washington: 

When a shipyard foreman says, “Every lead 
man and foreman in the plant wants that man, 
but they’ re not going to get him away from 
me,” the natural assumption is that he is 
speaking of a husky who can boast he “ 
never known a day of sickness. Instead, 
was a man whose left arm had been prewar Wry 
But the one-armed welder is typical of a small 
army of the physically handicapped who, 
through training received from the division of 
vocational rehabilitation of the State Board 
for Vocational Education, have become the 
men and women behind the men behind the 
guns. Men and women already trained have 
made such an outstanding contribution to the 
war program that the War Manpower Com- 
mission has asked that the program be further 
expanded, and men in 4-F selective service 


classification are being contacted. Employers 


who once demurred at hiring the physically 
handicapped have become some of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the program—and 
not just because there is a shortage of labor. 
For these men and women ask no pity and no 
odds—they often outshine their able-bodied 
colleagues. And their example has proved a 
morale-builder. The vocational rehabilitation 
service trained 402 persons last year in 126 
skills, professions and businesses. 


Vermont: 


A step forward in the Vermont program 
during the past year was in the nature of 
functionalizing the services for the rehabilita- 
tion of the tuberculous. Miss Veronique Gas- 
sette, former member of the staff of the Ver- 
mont Tuberculosis Association, was appointed 
as Vocational Rehabilitation Service field agent 
in charge of the program. This specialized 
service has already increased the number of 
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potential tuberculous rehabilitation clients 
from approximately 15 cases in 1942 to 146 
as of August 15, 1943. 

Very recently a girl, who had been confined 
to one of our state sanatoriums for the past 
ten years, completed a course of training as a 
machine operator in a War Production Train- 
ing School and is now ready to be referred to 
a full-time, remunerative job in a war indus- 
try as a milling machine operator. 


State Directors 
(Continued from page 23) 


the nation have the leadership, the buildings, 
the equipment and the trained personnel to 
contribute to the solution of problems of re- 
training of workers displaced from war in- 
dustries, the retraining of members of the 
armed forces to peace time pursuits, the re- 
training of wounded members of the armed 
forces and the readjustments of the home. 
We must begin now to plan for the job 
ahead. Let’s go. 


Suggestions Invited: 


State Directors of Vocational Education 
should send their suggestions regarding topics 
for discussion at the Chicago meeting to John 
A. McCarthy, President, National Association 
of State Directors of Vocational Education, 
State House, Trenton, N. J., or to G. E. 
Freeman, Secretary, National Association State 
Directors of Vocational Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Nashville Tennessee. 
Your interest in the Chicago meeting will be 
greater if the discussion centers around the 
topic in which you have an interest. 


Do you like this section of the A.V.A. 
JourNAL, which is devoted to the State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education? If you do, 
write to L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary 
A.V.A., Denrike Building, 1010 Vermont Ave.., 
Washington, D. C., and tell him so. What is 
now a trial procedure in the A.V.A. JouRNAL 
may be continued to serve your interests. 


‘““OLIVER’’ Oilstone Tool 
Grinder 


KEEPS YOUR TOOLS 
EXTRA SHARP 


Used in hundreds of 
school shops for grind- 
ing chisels, plane bits, 
tools, knives, etc. Has 
five grinding _ heads, 
coarse oilstone, fine oil- 
stone, general grinding 
wheel, stropper and cone. 
Easy to operate. 





Write for Folder 
OLIVER MACHINERY CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
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THE 


IKE ships of history our 
L Ship has for many years 
enjoyed a responsible part 
in vocational education. In the 
present emergency those asso- 
ciated with The Ship have rea- 
son for a two-fold pride in her 
contribution to the war effort. 
First, because many of her crew are in 
active military service. Here are the 
names of some that have been reported 
to the captain as being in the armed 
forces. 


George W. Farnham, Army; International 
Textbook Co. 

C. E. (Chuck) Lyman, Navy; Brodhead- 
Garrett Co. 

F. M. Marin, Army; Le Pages, Inc. 

W. R. Paul, Army; American Technical 
Society 

K. P. Ruger, Army; A. B. Dick Co. 

Henry Frankenfield, Army; C. Howard 
Hunt Pen Co. 

I. C. MacPherson, Army; A. B. Dick Co. 

W. W. (Bill) McKnight, Navy; McKnight 
& McKnight 

C. M. Poston, Army; American Education 
b Press 


Don Spencer, Navy; School Arts Magazine 


The other cause for pride is The Ship’s 
assignment to supply critical materials, 
machines and instructional aids to equip 
and train for a mechanized war. Many 
of the firms that are represented by The 
Ship are devoting their major efforts to 
special equipment, material and instruc- 
tional aids vitally needed in our war 
program. 

The Ship is active in other educational 
groups such as the Eastern Arts, Western 
Arts, Southeastern Arts and many State 
Vocational Associations. Therefore its 
crew is made up of representatives of 
companies that supply many kinds of 
products. Since only a limited number 
of the companies affiliated with The 
Ship exhibit at the A.V.A. Convention 
it may be of interest to the readers to 
see the following list of companies that 
are represented in The Ship: 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
American Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Benny & Smith Co., New York City 
Black Drill Co., Cleveland 

American Technical Society, Chicago 


SHIP 


Atlas Sales Co., Chicago 
Birmingham & Prosser Co., Chicago 
Boice-Crane Co., Toledo 
Milton Bradley Co., Chicago 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
Delta Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 
DeVoe & Reynolds Co., Newark, N. J. 
Wm. Dixon Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Easterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
Fellowcrafters, Inc., Boston 

Floguil Products, Inc., New York City 

Garrett-Buchanan Co., Philadelphia 

J. L. Hammett Co., Newark, N. J. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc., Brooklyn 

International Textbook Co., Scranton 

Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., New York City 

oe *eane Publishing Co., Wichita, 

an. 

Magnus, Brush & Craft Co., Wakefield, Mass. 

The O. P. Craft Co. Inc.,-Sandusky, Ohio 

Frederick Post Co., Chicago 

Prentice Hall, Inc., New York City 

School Arts Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 

L. S. Starett Co., Athol, Mass. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., New York City 

J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago 

F. Weber Co., Philadelphia 

Western Materials Co., Chicago 

J. H. Williams & Co., New York City 

Brodhead-Garrett Co., Cleveland 

Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati 

DeVilbiss Co., Toledo 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Eagle Pencil Co., New York City 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Brooklyn 

Alfred Field & Co., New York City 

Foley Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis 

General Finishes Sales & Services Co., Mil- 

waukee 

The Handicrafters, Waupun, Wis. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 

Jam Handy Organization Inc., Detroit 

LePages, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 

McGraw & Hill Book Co., New York City 

McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, III. 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 

Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 

Pitman Publishing Co., New York City 

Practical Drawing Co., Dallas, Texas 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York City 

Sheldon Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Southwestern Publishing Co., Chicago 

The Stanley Tools, New Britain 

Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 

Walker Turner Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 

Watson-Guptill Publications, New York City 

Weber Costello, Chicago Heights, Il. 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York City 

Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Yates American Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. 


Cuar.es A. Roper, Captain of The Ship. 
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Sources of Salvaged Equipment 


Before we give you the following hints 
to sources of salvaged equipment we 
warn you not to follow the example of 
the principal of a little rural Maine 
high school. Learning that the Army 
Air Forces were giving away crashed 
planes, he wrote for “one of each kind.” 
The War Department gasped. To fill 
his order would have required more than 
a million dollars worth of damaged 
planes, and, to ship them, a whole freight 
train. 

But Maine’s experience notwithstand- 
ing, alert vocational educators will do 
well to canvas constantly opportunities 
to obtain equipment from the Federal 
Government. Major sources to keep your 
eye on are these: 

1. NYA equipment. Information on 
its availability has been sent by the 
Office of Education Vocational Division 
to all State Departments. 

2. Used Army Air Forces equipment. 
Information and forms have been sup- 
plied to State Superintendents. Some 
schools have already received damaged 
airplanes for the cost of shipping plus 
$75. 

3. General Army salvage equipment 
for use in vocational training. See de- 
tails below. You will do well to become 
acquainted with the salvage officers of 
camps near you. 

4. General government surplus equip- 
ment. Increasing quantities of Federal 
Government surplus equipment will be 
available for purchase by the general 
public. Procurement Division, Treasury 
Department, issues lists for each region 
periodically. 

Congress, in voting on ending NYA, 
added language to prevent equipment 
leaving this country. This policy will, 
no doubt, be followed in the next few 
years which means that school officials 
should be watchful for valuable Govern- 
ment “hand-me-downs.” 





LEWELLYN R. DAvies 


On August 24, 1943, Lewellyn R. 
Davies, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education for the Colorado State Board 
for Vocational Education, passed away. 


30 


Mr. Davis became an instructor of voca- 
tional agriculture at the Marinette, Wis- 
consin, Agricultural School in 1910, then 
transferred to Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
State Normal School in 1912 where he 
trained agricultural teachers. He was 
elected to teach agriculture and science 
at the Humboldt, California, Junior Col- 
lege in 1915, from which position he be- 
came Wyoming State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education in 1919. He accepted 
the position of State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education in Colorado in 1920, 
in which service he continued until his 
death. It was his privilege to promote 
and supervise the Colorado Vocational 
Agriculture program from a small be- 
ginning of thirteen approved schools to a 
total of seventy-two centers. 


Dean C. S. Lapp 


C. S. Ladd, dean of the College of 
Agriculture of Cornell University, died 
July 23 at his home, Rolling Hills Farm, 
near Freeville, N. Y. Dr. Ladd had been 
active in the field of agriculture in New 
York State for over 30 years. He served 
as graduate instructor in Farm Manage- 
ment at Cornell University, where he did 
both his undergraduate and graduate 
work and, in 1915, became Director of 
the State School of Agriculture at Delhi, 
N. Y., where he remained two years at 
the end of which time he became Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education of the 
New York State Education Department 
at Albany. 


In 1919 he was made Di-§- 
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rector of the State School of Agriculture ff, 


at Alfred, N. Y. From 1920 to the time 
of his death he was associated with the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell, serv- 


ing as the first extension professor, at§y. 


director of extension training in agricul- 
ture, and later extending his duties to 
the College of Home Economics. In 
1932 Dr. Ladd became Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Home Economits 
and Director of Agricultural Experiment 
Stations at Cornell. 


O. C. KirKMAN 


O. C. Kirkman, founder of the Chat-fii 


tanooga Vocational High School, died 
early Sunday morning, June 13, 1943 
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PLUMB 


announces a complete series of 


TRAINING FILMS 


(16mm. with sound) 


SE AND CARE OF HAND TOOLS: 


As a contribution to the war effort this series of training 
films has been prepared under the supervision of the 
Originally in- 
tended only for use in military training centers these pic- 
tures are now being made available to schools and general 


United States Army Ordnance Department. 


industry at cost. For complete information, 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


Los Angeles 54, California 


Box $519 Terminal Annex 








Film No. 
and Title 


101—Wrenches 
102—Pliers & Screwdrivers 17/2 “ 
103—Chisels 12 
104—Hammers it 
105—Punches, Drifts 
& Bars 
106—Hacksaws 


Running 
Time 
20 Min. 


address— 


14 
18 





For more than 35 years Mr. Kirkman 
had been identified with vocational edu- 
cation. 

In 1928 he opened the Chattanooga 
Vocational School in an abandoned 
“building with three teachers and a part- 
time secretary. Five buildings are now 


. fused full time for vocational training, 


including the new plant at 215 Chestnut 
Street. The staff has grown to 30 full- 
time regular members. Mr. Kirkman 
vas born April 28, 1878, in Snow Camp, 
“BN.C. In 1905 he was graduated by the 
“BUniversity of Tennessee and taught in 
“Bthe Engineering College. He came to 
Chattanooga in 1907 as an instructor in 
the Industrial Arts Department at Cen- 
As head of the de- 
partment, several additional shops were 
added to the program and new equip- 
ment secured. After spending nine years 
at Central High School, Mr. Kirkman 
moved to Cookeville, Tenn., and estab- 
-Blished the Engineering Department at 
While 
‘Bthere he trained soldiers in World War I 
and also participated in the rehabilita- 


tion training program after the close of 
the war. Six years later, Mr. Kirkman 
returned to Chattanooga as head of the 
Industrial Arts program at Chattanooga 
High School. 


J. V. ANKENEY 


John Velte Ankeney was born in Ger- 
mantown, Ohio, June 9, 1890. He taught 
Agricultural Education at Pleasant 
Garden, N. C., Glenville (W. Va.), 
State College, University of Minnesota, 
University of Missouri and West Vir- 
ginia University. He was State Super- 
visor of Vocational Agricultural Educa- 
tion in West Virginia from 1926 to 1934. 
He was then placed in charge of the 
Educational and Recreational Program 
at the Pickwick Dam (T.V.A.), Tennes- 
see, which he later left to go to Hamp- 
ton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, as 
Agricultural Teacher Training Depart- 
ment head in 1937. Mr. Ankeney de- 
veloped a program of Teacher Training 
for the Institute, establishing splendid 
relationships with the state and county 











Hotel Accommodations 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Chicago, December 15-17, 1943 
(Rates per day for rooms with bath) 


Rate per day Rate per day for room Rate per 
hia for room with bath day for each 
H ts with bath accommodating TWO persons additional 
ei accommodating person in 
ONE person Double Beds Twin Beds a room 


Bismarck : x $4.7 $6.75 $7.50 to $9.50 $2.00 

Harrison : 4.00 5.00 1.00 

LaSalle ‘ d 4.40 to $6.60 6.60 to 7.70 2.20 

*Morrison : 5 5.50 5.50 to 10.00 2.20 

*Palmer House : 5.5 5.50 & up 6.60 to 7.70 
*Headquarters Hotels. 


Detach along this line, fill out and mail. 


HOTEL RESERVATION BLANK - 1943 CONVENTION - AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSN. 


Guy M. Jones, Chairman 
A.V.A. Housing Committee, Board of Education 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Please make hotel reservations as follows: 
Hotel of Ist choice . 2nd choice ---. -u--- SFG CHOICS, ...- 
. room(s) with bath for one person; rate desired 
room(s) with bath for two persons (double bed); rate 
(twin beds) desired 


Arriving A. <.<......: ca; Teeeiag .--- 
Room or rooms will be occupied by the following person or persons: 


Position 


Applicant 
Street Address 


NOTE: Be specific as to dates of occupancy, types of rooms desired, and prices to be paid. If hotel of first 
choice is unable to accept reservation, the Housing Committee will endeavor to comply with your sec- 
ond or third choice in the order namcd. If rooms under rate you designate are exhausted, it will be 
necessary to assign room under next higher rate. You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel 
accepting your reservation. 


Detach along this line, fill out and mail. 


Make reservation in advance for— 
DINNER—AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Terrace Garden, Hotel Morrison, Dec. 15, 1943, 7:00 P.M., $3.50 per person 
Miss Frances L. Swain, Chairman A.V.A. Dinner Committee, Board of Education, 228 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PAGING Aid TMI cS 222s cde Bees eec a stee Mics ecsctceqetws (check—money order) 
dinner reservations. Send acknowledgment to— 





agricultural leaders and securing for the 
Hampton students excellent opportuni- 
ties for practice teaching and placement 
in rural agricultural schools as teachers 
and supervisors. His untiring efforts in 
this work led to poor health and Mr. 
Ankeney retired from Hampton during 
the winter of 1939-40. Mr. Ankeney 
died August 29, 1943. 





John J. Seidel Appointed to U. S. 
Office of Education 


John J. Seidel of Baltimore, Md., has 
been appointed Deputy Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Seidel has an extensive background 
of experience in educational, industrial, 
and military service. For more than 
four years he was assistant superinten- 
dent of machine and light forging work 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company. He 
then transferred to vocational education, 
and became an instructor in trade and 
industrial education in _ Baltimore 
County. In 1926, he was made Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education 
in Baltimore County and later was pro- 
moted to the principalship of a new high 
school in a rapidly growing suburban 
community. 

Since 1928, he has been Assistant 
State Superintendent for Vocational 
Education in Maryland. During this 
period he has been active in the promo- 
tion of vocational education on a na- 
tional basis, as well as being responsible 
for the promotion, organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision of all phases 
of vocational education, and war pro- 
duction training in Maryland. 

Mr. Seidel holds a B.S. degree from 
Columbia University and a M.A. degree 
from George Washington University, of 
Washington, D. C. In 1937, the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association recognized 
his leadership in industrial education by 
making him its Vice President repre- 
senting that field of the vocational pro- 
gram. After serving four years in this 
capacity he was honored by being made 
President of the American Vocational 
Association. 





Recent 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


for 


WAR TRAINING 


* 


Cooke and Orleans’ 

MATHEMATICS ESSENTIAL TO 

ELECTRICITY AND RADIO 
Essentials of secondary school mathematics 
for electricity and radio. 
plications. 


Theory and ap- 
Textbook edition, $2.40. 


DeSelm’s 


MANUAL OF AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION 
Modern aircraft 
methods, materials, 
$1.25. 


construction, 
tools, 


including 
safety precau- 
tions. 


Jones and Axelrod’s 

INTRODUCTORY SHOPWORK 
Explains every step of shopwork, from cor- 
rect handling of tools to efficient methods 
of work. Textbook edition, $2.00. 


Jull’s 
SUCCESSFUL POULTRY 
MANAGEMENT 

Tested methods for success in the poultry 


enterprise, organized around 
Textbook edition, $2.50. 


activities. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 








The Flying Lathes 


One of the toughest jobs of the Air Corps 
Technical Service is to get disabled 
planes back into the air when they have 
been forced down in remote locations. 
No matter where the plane is grounded, 
skilled technicians must get the re quic ik. 
ly with all the tools and equipment re- 
quired to make emergency repairs. 


Precision machine operations are some- 
times required—so the Air — is 
prepared to fly a Precision Lathe where- 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


South Bend, Indiana 


ier DIvisr 


of the Air Canps 


ever a plane can Jand. Packed in special, 
lightweight cases and fitted with acces- 
sories for doing a variety of work that 
would surprise you, these flying lathes 
are an important part of the Air Corps’ 
emergency service equipment. 


We are proud that South Bend Lathes 
have been selected for this important 
service—one of many vital assignments 
that are —— South Bend Lathes 


busy for the duration. 


Buy 


Lathe Builders for 36 Years Bonds \ 





